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no more brilliant and masterful piece 
of writing than Woodrow Wilson’s epoch- 
making work. It is monumental in 
character and scope, and_ represents 
the genius of the greatest historical 
writer of the present time. 
@ The most perfect series of maps in color ever pub- 
lished, showing the territorial growth, political changes, 
and general development of the United States. There is 
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‘A prophet is not without honor, save in his own country and in his own house.”’ 


EW JERSEY has always been a_ per- 

nickety state. At the very beginning of 

the great convention which created the 

Union she rebuffed the famous Virginia 
resolutions and brought forward a set of her own. 
She alone of the sisterhood of Northern states 
gave her electoral vote to McCLELLAN in 1868. 
And to this day she is the only one of the whole 
number who maintains in full vigor the old Eng- 
lish chancery courts. A most obdurate common- 
wealth, as any one ean see. Instinetively she sticks 
to her sheriffs. 

That is why President Witson, who mistaken- 
ly supposed that he had been living in New Jersey 
while he was really living in Prineeton, returned 
disecomfited from his recent visit to the state 
which he had come to regard as his own. What- 
ever may be the ultimate outcome of his mission, 
his discovery of the clearly evidenced fact that 
his former constituents no longer regard his dicta 
as gospels must have brought disheartenment to 
his zealous and confident spirit. We doubt if he 
is as fond of New Jersey as he was. Lack of 
reciprocation is apt to produce a reactionary in- 
fluence upon the affections. 

It was an ill-advised visit, of course. To begin 
with, New Jersey isw’t paying Mr. Witson for 
his services now. She used to do so, to be sure, 
and, to her eredit be it said, she made little ecom- 
plaint when he felt upon occasion that duty called 
him elsewhere. But at the moment he is drawing 
his salary from the country as a whole and Ari- 
zona feels rightfully as much entitled to special 
attention as New Jersey or any other member of 
the Union. And however spry a President may 
be, one never lived who could make the rounds 
satisfactorily. 

Then again, New Jersey has another Governor 
in consequence of Mr. WILSoN’s resignation dur- 
ing the term for which he was elected. A very 
good man, too, everybody says, and wholly in ae- 
cord with his predecessor’s advanced views. So 
why should one removed to a higher sphere by 
the will of the people, seemingly in conformity 
with his own inclination, persist in rebutting into 
local concerns? The notion, we grant, is pro- 
vineial, but, as we have noted, New Jersey herself 
is provineial—and_ pernickety. 

We know little of the merits of the case in 
issue. That is to say, we suppose we know more 
than most people, but not enough to warrant ex- 
pression of definite judgment. From such under- 
standing as we do possess, however, we infer that 
President Witson is wholly in the right as to the 
main point. Conformably to the old English prac- 
tice, the sheriff of a county in New Jersey from 
time immemorial has exercised the privilege of 
“drawing” or naming grand jurors. Inevitably 
this prerogative is of peculiar significance, es- 
pecially to those who may, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, engage in nefarious pursuits. Since pro- 
verbially a stream cannot comfortably rise higher 
than its source, so a grand jury is not likely to 
transcend its creator. It follows that in these cir- 
cumstances the friendship of a sheriff may readily 
spell favoritism, or even immunity, in case of 
stress. True, the citizens of a county elect their 
own sheriff and are free, of course, to choose 
whom they will, but it is argued that in practice 
the bosses really pick the candidate and continue 
to dominate his acts after his election. That this 
has been the case quite generally in New Jersey 
is vouched by the Newark Sunday Call, which sel- 
dom errs in a matter of fact. 

The desirability of a change, then, we may 
safely take for granted. But a change to what? 
That has been and still seems to be the question. 





Mr. Winson, while Governor, urged the trans- 
ference of power of appointment of grand jurors 
from sheriffs to Supreme Court judges, making it 
“a judicial process from top to bottom.” But, 
as the Jacksonian Democrat said of the doctrine 
of eternal damnation, the people wouldn’t stand 
for it. They of each county knew one another 
and preferred their own choice to any one desig- 
nated by an outsider, even though he was a judge 
of the Supreme Court. The spirit of home rule 
was evoked inevitably, and upon that principle 
New Jersey has always been adamant. The 
meetin’-house, as the Puritan saying is, “ couldn’t 
be no sotter.” 

Then it was suggested that the Governor might 
be empowered to name jury commissions. But 
here again arose the doubt and prejudice against 
the exercise of authority from without. With a 
perfectly good Governor like Jorn Parker or 
Wooprow Witson in the Executive office, that 
would be all right. But what would happen if 
so great power were centered in a pawky or in- 
competent Governor? That surely would be dan- 
gerous to liberty, life, and pursuit of happiness. 
Anybody in Trenton was too far away from home, 
anyway. 

So the battle raged, to no effect, throughout the 
legislative session. The various candidates for 
Gubernatorial honors, ineluding the present. in- 
cumbent, naturally flocked to the forward-moving 
heels of President Witson, and the sheriffs and 
their bosses of both parties and a large proportion 
of old-line Democrats mixed those children up 
till nobody seemed to know quite where he was 
at. Finally, the opposition proposed a referendum 
—and grinned. They knew, or thought they knew, 
that the people would vote down the whole scheme. 
Apparently President Witson suspected as much 
himself, beeause, somewhat inconsistently with 
his frequently reiterated determination to let the 
people rule, he rejected this proposal with some 
show of irritation. Had not both platforms 
pledged jury reform? What were pledges made 
for if not to be kept? Were not the bosses against 
it, anyway? What further evidence of the need 
was required? ete., ete. 

That was about the situation as we get it when 
the President put aside routine duties and ordered 
his ear hitched to a train bound for Elizabeth, 
Newark, and Jersey City. Whether he anticipated 
an easy triumphal tour, enlivened by enthusiastic 
meetings 2nd followed by a peaceful evening with 
Assistant President Houser in this great city, we 
have no means of knowing. It made no differ- 
ence. He had promised—almost threatened, in 
fact—to keep one eye on New Jersey, and had 
sworn to go to her rescue if he detected any sign 
of her blowing out to sea and getting drowned. 
So he went, as in duty bound, and did his best. 

The net results were varied. Most gratifying, 
perhaps, was the peaceful evening during which 
it must have seemed like old times to see the As- 
sistant President roll up his sleeves and hold 
candidates at arm’s-length and inspect them with 
judicial scrutiny. It must have been a great com- 
fort, too, auguring well for the future, to be able 
to join the horny hands of the Seeretary of the 
Treasury and the possible ambassador to France, 
commonly known as the two MeGregors, and bid 
hoth to sit at the head of the table. 

But over in Jersey joy was somewhat confined. 
The publie meetings were satisfactory enough. 
No admission was charged and everybody felt 
that he got the worth of his money. Not a boss 
got a cheer and one would have been hissed if 
Mr. Wirson had heen sure who was meant. Even 
the hypercritical Sunday Call went home en- 
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chanted with the musie of the orator’s voice. All 
this was to the good and eminently satisfying. 

But dear! dear! did ointment ever contain so 
many flies? To begin with, the newspapers were 
bothersome. Over the utterances of Brother 
James Siru’s public journals we, naturally, 
draw a veil. But even the tried-and-true Jersey 
Journal, edited and owned by Brother Drar, the 
President’s old college chum, was nearly as bad. 
Listen to this: 

President WuILSoN’s speech in Newark last night 
was provokingly evasive, not only as regards jury re- 
form, but equally so as regards the constitutional 
convention. He did not come within a mile of hitting 
the nail on the head. 

What the people of New Jersey would like to 
know and what they expected he would tell them is 
the particular kind of a jury reform bill he demands 
and the particular kind of a constitutional conven- 
tion bill he thinks should be passed. These are the 
only questions at issue. Mr. WiILson merely inti 
mates that he is willing to accept a compromise in 
regard to both, but he does net even say what kind 
of compromises he would consider. 

President WdLSoN’s) denunciation of bosses and 
the “Same Old Gang” is interesting, and in its way 
fine, but it does not touch the quick of the present 
situation. Why should not the bosses and the * Same 
Old Gang” consider themselves free to haggle and 
compromise on jury reform when the President him 
self does not seem to know, or at least does not say, 
exactly what he wants? 

Others mingled indignation and levity in like 
manner. Several quite ordinary Assemblymen 
denied that they were bossed by bosses and in- 
timated with no little emphasis that if anybody 
but a President should say they were there would 
be a smell of burning ears. Others asserted that 
they knew what their people wanted and didn’t 
need to be told. One challenged the President to 
a joint debate. Another spoke so vehemently in 
favor of pitiless publicity in preference to a secret 
conference that Governor Fietper had to eall him 
down. Even the trolley-cars assumed a non- 
echalant air, one of them nearly upsetting the 
Presidential motor and fetching a most unbecom- 
ing oath from a seeret-service man. And so it 
went until, to the relief of everybody, in the words 
of the Evening Post, the President returned to 
Washington “chagrined ” and looking “ tired and 
disappointed over the discouraging turn his fight 
had taken.” 

It is too bad. Fer the sake of manners, New 
Jersey ought to have behaved better, even though 
she doesn’t and never did recognize Mr. WILson 
as a Jerseyman, like plain old Jorn Parker, for 
example, or the aristocratic CorrLtanpr Parker 
or Mr. Frevineuuysen or Joun P. Srockton or 
even Mr. Strokes of our present day and genera- 
tion. Despite apparent evidences to the contrary, 
Mr. Witson was and is held to be an alien. And 
when he left the State House at Trenton he took 
his authoritativeness with him. His appeal for 
jury reform may get a change of some sort and 
may get none. We doubt if the country cares much 
about it one way or the other. Folks out West 
and down South are apt to say that if the people 
of Salem County, New Jersey, want to elect their 
own sheriff in their own way and abide the at- 
tendant abuses, why. let them go their gait. When 
a sinner does not want to be saved, “ what,” asked 
the Hindu, “ean do?” 

Keep on trving. of course. But, however 
praiseworthy one’s intent, perspective and method 
must be considered. And we frankly reiterate 
our own humble opinion, already expressed more 
than once in these columns, that there is no place 
in the world from which a President of the United 
States can exert so great an influence as his own 
little island at the far end of the wide avenue 
which leads from Capitol Hill. 











Why a ‘Competitive’? Tariff ? 

The phrase “competitive tariff” is new. It 
will probably be credited, and justly, to Mr. Un- 
bERWOOD and associated with the pending. tariff 
bill. But the idea is not new. It is at least as 
old as the tariff policy of the Democratic party 
properly so called, and defines that policy very 
well indeed. It means, of course, a tariff made 
for fair competition with other countries as dis- 
tinguished from a tariff made to protect certain 
industries from any competition. 

It means, therefore, a tariff which will cease 
to give protection to industries that cannot stand 
fair competition—industries that ean be kept go- 
ing only if the mass of Americans are willing to 
be taxed to keep them going. Possibly there are 
industries which, under certain circumstances, it 
is worth while to favor in this way. For instance, 
when we were young and weak, Jackson favored 
a general sacrifice in favor of industries necessary 
to defense in time of war. The argument for such 
a sacrifice in favor of infant industries, provided 
they are such as can maintain themselves when 
onee established, is also quite sound. But we are 
no longer young and weak, and the Unprerwoop 
bill deals with hardly a single industry that is 
really an infant. It deals with many that have 
proved their ability to stand fair competition, and 
will, on the whole, substantially aid them and 
make it possible for them to extend themselves 
into new fields, no longer hampered by taxes on 
their raw material or by unwise interference with 
the natural course of trade. It deals with other 
industries which confess and advertise their in- 
ability to stand fair competition and to their 
clamorous outery for further sacrifice by the 
American people in their behalf—that is to say, 
in behalf of the wealthy gentlemen who own them, 
nol of the men and women and children who work 
in them—it makes answer, with admirable candor 
and firmness: “Gentlemen, we will not do it; we 
will not longer tax the American consumer and 
weaken other industries for your sole benefit. The 
{ime is past when America could afford to play 
favorites and maintain parasites. The era of 
privilege is ended.” 


The View of a Scientist 

The justice and righteousness of this stand 
seems too obvious to need arguing. But striking, 
because unconscious, approval of it comes from 
our highest authority on tariffs and on our own 
tariff history, Professor Taussiag of TIlarvard, in 
an Aflantie article that must have been written 
before the Unprrwoop bill was given to the 
publie 

Professor Taussia diseusses, quite generally 
and dispassionately, “ What Industries are Worth 
Ilaving,” and arrives at very practical conclu- 
sions. Like every other intelligent student of 
American conditions, he takes due account of the 
disappearance of the frontier and our arrival at 
the point where we can no longer meet economic 
pressure merely by opening up fresh lands and 
Ile recognizes, of 
course, that we still have a marked advantage 
ever the really old and fully oceupied countries, 
and does not in the least neglect our high stand- 


other untouched resources. 


ard of living and our high general rate of wages 

real wages as well as money wages. But he finds 
that we must discriminate between the industries 
that we can and those that we cannot successful- 
ly proscente in face of the precise kinds of com- 
petition which we now cneounter. 

It is highly interesting to note his cool judg- 
ment of the sources of efliciency in the really ef- 
ficient American industries. One is, naturally, 
the superior eflicieney and intelligence of our 
high-priced American labor. Another, equally to 
be expected. is our superiority both in the manu- 
facture and the use of machinery. The third and 
the one he emphasizes, particularly in view of our 
vast importations of foreign aitd not very intelli- 
gent labor, is the superiority of American man- 
agement and Jeadership in industrial enterprises. 
In general, the industries which best combine 
these points of superiority seem to him the ones 
we must rely on. 

But the particularly pertinent thing is that he 
tests them by the practical test of importations. 
Ile finds slightly protected but really efficient 
American industry keeping out importations. Tle 
finds foreign goods coming in, notwithstanding 
the high wall ereeted around other Ameriean in- 
dustries. “ Labor,” he says, “is applied with the 
greatest effectiveness only when it proves this ef- 
feetiveness by sustained ability to hold the field 
constantly against rivals.” 

America is entering upon a new era in its in- 
dustrial history. The Democratic tariff bill is 
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essentially and substantially right because it can- 
didly accepts that new era’s conditions and de- 
mands. 


The New York Collectorship 

We don’t know why, but collectorships have 
made a lot of trouble in American politics. On 
the whole, perhaps, postmasterships have made 
more trouble, but postmasters are much more 
numerous than collectors. We mean particular- 
ly collectors of ports, not the internal-revenue 
kind. 

The classic instance, of course, is the one that 
occurred in GaARFIELD’s administration, when a 
difference of opinion over the naming of a col- 
lector for the port of New York started a series 
of rows that undoubtedly affected the course of 
history. It ended ConKk.ina’s career, for one thing, 
and it may quite reasonably be said to have caused 
the defeat of Buatye for the Presidency. In 
Grant’s time there was the unsavory and still 
mysterious affair of the Boston collectorship, with 
Ben Burier playing a réle which we may never 
understand. Then there is the still fresh re- 
membrance of Crum and the collectorship at 
Charleston. 

Now it is this port that again comes into the 
limelight. We sincerely trust the matter may be 
satisfactorily arranged; the quicker the better, 
even if it is arranged so quickly as to destroy this 
paragraph’s interest before it is read. All that 
most of us want is a good man on the job. Mr. 
Poitk, who is Seeretary McApoo’s choice, is 
certainly a good man; so maybe are those in- 
dorsed by Senator O’Gorman. As the Times cor- 
rectly observes, the fitness of the man is the 
first consideration, not the political color of his 
hacking. ; 

Still, there is the other consideration, and the 
instances we have mentioned prove the danger of 
ignoring it. That was what occurred to us when 
we suggested that in referring all applicants for 
office to the Cabinet members the President might 
be acting a little thoughtlessly. Established polit- 
ical usage counts whether it ought to or not, and 
there is no doubt whatever that according to polit- 
ical usage Senator O’Gorman had a_ stronger 
claim than Mr. McApoo to be the President’s ad- 
viser in this particular matter, though on other 
grounds it would seem more reasonable for the 
Secretary of the Treasury to select the man who 
has more to do than anybody else with the actual 
administration of the customs laws. 

Fortunately, Senator O’GorMAN is quite as 
much a friend of the President as Mr. McApoo; 
and the President does not confound unreason- 
ableness with firmness. So we are confident the 
incident will not prove politically disastrous, and 
hopeful also that Mr. Lorp’s successor will stick 
to his high standards of honesty and efficiency. 


Distinctly an Emergency Measure 

The plan for the relief of our ambassadors and 
ministers which has been introduced by Repre- 
sentative Henry, who attributes it to former 
Minister Hannis Taynor, seems a fairly sensible 
one. It is certainly better than continuing to 
do nothing about the matter. As it is also a plan 
to relieve the President, who has confessed most 
eandidly the embarrassment he suffers from the 
present state of affairs, Congress cannot act on it 
too quickly. 

Roughly, it proposes to make things easier for 
our representatives abroad, not by an increase 
of salaries, but by renting and furnishing  suit- 
able residences for them until such time as Con- 
gress shall either buy or build them permanent 
quarters, following recommendations which the 
Seeretary of State is to make. 

The main thing is the renting and furnishing, 
which it is proposed to do at once. As the fur- 
nishing will subtract only $357,000 and the rent- 
ing only $180,000 a year from the funds avail- 
able for pork-barrel legislation, perhaps we may 
even hope that this much actually will be done 
at onee. We are satisfied more public money 
than that has been spent to help a single Con- 
gressman secure re-election. 

Even so, one hardly feels like venturing any 
criticism of the proposal, lest any imperfection 
in it be taken as an excuse for spending this 
money on post-offices where they are not needed 
and the dredging of rivers that will never be 
navigated. Moreover, some of the salaries ought 
to be doubled at least, free rent and furnishing 
notwithstanding. We wish the provisions for buy- 
ing and building could be made more surely ef- 
fective. But we welcome with gratitude what is 
offered now—if we can only get it now. 
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Are the Californians Soft ? 

Is it not time that our fellow-citizens in Cali- 
fornia should ask themselves if they are not a 
bit soft? The forty-niners were not soft. They 
were, or came to be, urgent, well-seasoned folk. 
But who have gone from the East in recent years 
to California? A great many excellent and valu- 
able people, without doubt. But we take it the 
greatest gains in population have been made in 
the southern part of the state, and we have an 
impression that the accessions have been, very 
largely, people who were looking for an easier life. 
Southern California has been an asylum for peo- 
ple who were tired, or damaged in lungs or nerves 
or habits or fortune, for people who could not 
swim any longer in the strong currents of com- 
petition and wanted long days of rest, time to 
think, time for true recreation, a protected life 
in a gentle climate. 

One recalls these facts in the effort to discover 
why the competition of about 3,000 Japanese agri- 
culturists should so disturb the nerves of a state 
with a population of 2,400,000. It seems there 
are about 41,000 Japanese in California all told: 
less than two per cent. of the population. It ap- 
pears that they are the hardest-working lot of 
people in the state and the most aggressive in 
industry and thrift. If we had them here in New 
York our industrial machinery would take care of 
them without being conscious of their presence. 
But that is partly an advantage of concentrated 
population. If the 40,000 were spread out thin 
cnough over California, no doubt they would be 
comfortably lost. But being intelligent and able, 
they are team workers, and groups of them work- 
ing at intensive agriculture in competition with 
white Californian neighbors seem to be able by 
superior activity, diligence, and knowledge to 
quite outmateh and outsell their rivals. 

Back of oll this flurry is another thing—the 
condition of agriculture in California. It is bad. 
The wheat-lands that used to give good crops to 
easy tillage are pretty well exhausted and need 
fertilizers and diversity of crops. And we hear 
that a majority of the old farmers are not at all 
up to the times and don’t know how to make a 
living. There is a school of agriculture at Stan- 
ford University and another in the University of 
Oregon, and the agricultural hopes of California 
seem to center in these institutions and others 
like them. There is an urgent demand for knowl- 
edge of the new farming, and we hear that com- 
petent and instructed young men find sure em- 
plovment at high wages and with excellent busi- 
ness prospects. 

So, perhaps, after all, the worry about the Jap- 
anese is chiefly a symptom and may be useful in 
the end to put Californian agriculture in a better 
case. The agriculture of the whole country is 
bad. To bring it up to date is a work of the 
most urgent importance. The great cure for Cali- 
fornia’s nightmare is to wake up her farmers 
and teach them to farm as well as the Japanese. 
If they have the hope that comes of knowledge 
and the confidence that comes of training, surely 
they will not find this insignificant and diminish- 
ing number of Japs such a bugbear. 

The man to tackle the California problem seems 
rather to be Secretary Houston than Seeretary 
Bryan. There is a great work to do in that state 
for the Department of Agriculture. 


Marching On 

The women paraders in New York had a beau- 

tiful day last Saturday, and a clean street and 
polite spectators, and made a handsome appear- 
ance. 
A suffragette has been defined as a woman who 
wants something and thinks it is the vote. It is 
an interesting and fairly intelligent definition, to 
be especially commended to the attention of those 
ot our friends who think that the vote is not really 
what the suffragists feel the need of and will not 
satisfy them if they get it. 

But they do want something, don’t they? The 
ten thousand who marched last Saturday after- 
noon were the expression of a need that was felt 
and that is real. Nowhere is woman’s position 
better than in this country; nowhere are her 
rights and privileges better protected than in this 
state. But those ten thousand marchers last 
Saturday were evidence that there is something 
still coming to her and that she is out to get it. 

Undoubtedly the condition of women is chang- 
ing all over the world, and changing, we believe, 
very much for the better. The change has its 
extravagances and disorderly incidents, but it is 
a change toward a fuller and freer life and a 
more respected and advantageous position. The 
suffragists are very confident that women will get 
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the vote wherever men have it. They may or 
may not, but they are constantly gaining in pub- 
lie influence, public power, opportunity, useful- 
ness—all the details in which the vote is expected 
to help them. All the women suffragists and anti- 
suffragists breathe the same air and imbibe what 
is in it. All families, whatever their views, adjust 
their lives and methods to the same compelling 
influences. There is a great adjustment going on 
in response to a spirit of which last Saturday’s 
parade was one of the outward signs. 


The Minimum-wage Remedy and Others 

Few tasks are more thankless than urging mod- 
eration or caution on reformers, particularly when 
the reformers are sincere and when one sympa- 
thizes with their object and even approves, to some 
extent, their method or methods. Yet can any 
kind of service to reforms be more plainly neces- 
sary? Is not that very ardor which makes men 
reformers admirable and indispensable as it is, 
sure to make most of them impatient and over- 
sanguine, and is there any danger to any cause 
greater than that of over-dependence on untested 
means of promoting it? 

Nobody surely can fail to sympathize with the 
growing and indignant movement to better the 
lot of working-girls in cities, and particularly to 
guard them against the worst disaster than can 
befall them. We wish O. Henry were alive to see 
how his countrymen are awaking to the heart- 
breaking appeal of his little masterpiece, An Un- 
finished Story. Nevertheless, we think it was a 
needful as well as a wise word spoken by Professor 
Sracer of Columbia, at the meeting of the 
Academy of Political and Social Science, when 
he warned enthusiasts not to expect too much from 
the device of a minimum-wage law. For if we 
expect too much from one remedy are we not 
likely to neglect others—such, for instance, as 
social insurance, which Professor SeAGER men- 
tioned ? 

It is surely desirable to keep working-girls’ wages 
high enough to support them decently, but are we 
sure this object can be attained by merely putting 
a law on the statute-books? Economie laws do 
not yield readily to statute laws. Are we sure 
that such an attempt will not actually result in 
throwing many girls out of employment entirely? 
Are we sure as yet that the rate of wages has 
quite the relation it is said to have to the terrible 
evil specially aimed at? 

Let us consider all possible remedies, including 
this one, and do whatever we can rather than too 
hastily put our trust in a single remedy. We are 
dealing with a very great evil and abuse of modern 
industrial methods and conditions. Let us apply 
to it an adequate amount of patient study as well 
as of energy and generous indignation. 


Distinction 
Writing to the Times about Yale senior so- 
cieties, Mr. Owen JOHNSON says: 


Forty years ago the senior society membership was 
preponderatingly intellectual; the orators, scholars, 
writers—the intellectual leaders—were almost cer- 
tain of election. To-day this element has dwindled, 
constantly yielding to a social note. 


In an address in which’he noted the changes 
he had seen in the IIouse of Commons in the 
thirty-nine years since he entered it Mr. Arruur 
BaALFour said: 


Democracy seems incapable in many cases of creat- 
ing an assembly representing itself to which it can 
pay the tribute of respect. ... I do not think that 
a debate in the House of Commons is looked to with 
the same respect or interest or attention as it was 
when I was a younger politician. If that be so, it is 
a great tragedy. 


Discussing this remark of Mr. Baurour, the 
Evening Post saysx 


Any one familiar with it [the Senate], as it was 
at the beginning of President RoosEvELT’s adminis- 
tration, could not fail to be startled by the change 
that it presents to-day. It is not merely that so 
many familiar old faces are gone. Time and _ the 
fortunes of politics will bring in their changes. But 
the complexion of the Senate is not simply different; 
it is altered. A composite photograph would show 
a variation in the type. In place of the good gray 
heads, like Senator Hoar’s, and of figures looking 
every inch a Senator, we see first of all a body of 
much younger men and then a prevalent bearing 
which is more commonplace than one used to ob- 
serve from the Senate galleries, and which may be 
called without offense the business presence. More 
than one visitor in Washington has been heard to 
grieve at the transformation, which seems to many 
a clear indication of a decline. 


Here is the same story in three different forms. 
The gist of it is that here and in England, and 
doubtless generally in the world, as prosperity 
has become common, distinction has grown searce. 
Men of prominence, leaders of this generation, 
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have less of it than they had forty years ago. 
They have more of what the Post calls “the busi- 
ness presence.” Distinction is intellectual; a mat- 
ter of mind and character. The promise of it is 
sometimes visible in the young, but not so much 
so, Mr. Jounson thinks, in young leaders of his 
day in Yale College as in their predecessors forty 
years ago. 

If this is true, that the prominent and impor- 
tant men of our day lack distinction, the reason 
is not far to seek. It is because the predomi- 
nant interest in life in the last forty years has 
been industrial and commercial. The head men 
have been the men of business and the bankers. 
Their ideals of life and of what is important in 
it have governed, and though they do not much 
appear in legislatures (being more profitably em- 
ployed) their type is faintly reflected there. 

Now if our great period of industrial expan- 
sion is over, as some observers think, another type 
of leading man will gradually come to the front, 
and the personality of legislatures and other 
selected bodies will change again and perhaps 
advance in distinction. 


The Powers and Little Montenegro 

Like most controversies, that between the 
Powers and Montenegro has had two sides to it. 
The Powers’ side was put very impressively by 
Sir Epwarp Grey and Mr. Asquiru in the House 
of Commons. 

One is bound to respect Sir Epwarp’s view 
when he points out that the self-restraint of the 
Powers, and particularly those most directly in- 
terested, has so far saved Europe from the general 
war so long dreaded as a probable consequence 
of any war in the Balkans. One sees, too, the 
force of his contention that the allies themselves 
would have the most to fear if, the war being 
prolonged, one or more of the Powers should in- 
tervene, “not as mediators, but as interested 
parties.” 

And yet it was hard not to sympathize with lit- 
tle Montenegro when there came to her Premier 
from a British admiral, speaking for the fleet 
blockading her port of Antivari, such language 
as this: 


I desire to eall your Excellency’s attention to the 
presence of the fleet as a proof that the great Powers 
are acting in concert and request that their wishes be 
fulfilled without further delay. Please inform me 
immediately that your government is ready to carry 
out the wishes of the great Powers. 


It is hard not to feel a thrill of admiration for 
Montenegro and her king, because the assurance 
thus demanded was not fortheoming, “ imme- 
diately ” or otherwise; beeause they flatly refused 
to abandon the nearly captured Scutari: because 
they kept on till they took Seutari. 

After all, are the Powers quite sure they are 
wise to insist on making an independent country 
of Albania, with its turbulent and untrained 
population? Are they sure that in thus hasten- 
ing the end of a present menace to the peace of 
Europe they will not be insuring turmoil and 
danger for the future? Can they feel that the 
settlement they command is thorough, or that it 
will be permanent? Unless they are sure, then 
it is certainly a question whether it is yet time 
for them to abandon mediation for coercion. It 
is now said that Montenegro will probably get 
“territorial compensation ” for abandoning Seu- 
tari. She should get something for taking it. In 
any event, we trust she will have proved again 
that the gods help those who help themselves. 


Dr. Friedman and His Friends 

Senator Hucues of New Jersey and Governor 
Porumr of Rhode Island are unwise friends of 
the sufferers from tuberculosis. So are all others 
who have tricd to make it easy for Dr. FriepMan 
to practise on consumptives or to. sell them his 
vaccine without submitting to a thorough sci- 
entifie test of its value or revealing the secret of 
its derivation. 

The true interest of the vast number of people 
suffering from this disease lies in ascertaining, 
scientifically and precisely, what, if anything, Dr. 
FriepMAn’s alleged eure will do for them. It does 
not lie in the putting on the market of an extraor- 
dinarily advertised patent medicine, of which they 
and their physicians really know little or nothing. 
There are already plenty of people who get money 
from consumptives by precisely the same claims 
Dr. FrrepMan has made, but no other has ever 
had such help from the press and from public 
officials. It is a shame that our laws do not 
compel such people to submit to every possible 
test of their claims. It is to the last degree ex- 
asperating when publie men of presumed intelli- 
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gence, posing as friends of “ God’s unfortunates,” 


weaken instead of strengthening the few de- 
fenses they have against such human beings as 
seek only or chiefly to make money out of their 
helplessness and desperation. - 

We are not passing judgment on Dr. Friep- 
MAN’s cure. We know nothing authoritatively 
about it. Neither does Senator Hucues or Gov- 
ernor Potuier. So far as we ean see, nobody does. 
That is precisely the point of our remarks. Yet 
thousands of consumptives all over the country 
are neglecting ordinary methods of improvement 
because of Dr. FriepMan and his claims. Appar- 
ently the gentleman made no mistake in coming 
to this country. We ean only trust that eventual- 
ly our laws relating to health, and to medicine 
and the medical profession, will be improved by 
the incident of his visit. 


Cooks in Chicago 

The United Cooks’ Societies of Chicago want 
a six-day week and are working for the passage 
of a law to establish it.- A bill has been intro- 
duced in the state legislature which provides for 
fines ranging from twenty-five to one hundred dol- 
lars for employers who exact more than six days’ 
work in a week from cooks. 

Oh, well, it might not work so ill! Anything 
that would bring joy to the kitchen would better 
life. To cook for themselves one day in the week 
might be very instructive to families; to come 
down to a very simple and restricted diet one day 
in the week would probably improve the public 
appetite and benefit the publie health. The pres- 
ent condition of domestic service is not satisfae- 
tory. To improve it is difficult beeause it depends 
so much on the intelligence, judginent, and kind- 
ness of individuals. The manager of a large num- 
ber of employees is usually selected because he 
seems to be fit for the work, but the manager of 
a household is not selected at all. Her work is 
thrust upon her, and she has to make the best try 
she ean at it whether she is fit or not. She goes 
a good deal by tradition, and we suspect that 
some of the traditions of domestic service are out 
of date and need revision. There are those in- 
deed who hold that domestie service_is the last 
refuge of the feudal system. 

Anyhow; it is a matter of vast importance, and 
legislative experiments with a view to improving 
it will be watched with great interest, especially 
if they are made in Illinois and the watchers re- 
main safely in New York. 


A Situation Misconceived 
G. F. Surriu writes from Boston to the Spring- 
field Republican to say: 


When Mr. Bryan as Sceretary of State gives a 
dinner to the embassy from the king of the Cannibal 
Islands he should kill a young fat boy and have him 
served roasted at the dinner. The fact that Mr. 
Bryan abhors murder has nothing to do with the 
matter. It is provincial to carry such personal preju- 
dices into dealings with foreign diplomats, and he 
would, very properly, be pooh-poohed and para- 
graphed should he allow his personal convictions to 
influence his actions. ; 


Mr. Smiru’s suggestion is interesting, but it 
seems to us he goes too far. The embassy of the 
Cannibal Islands must expect when in Washington 
to do as the Washingtonians do, and it is a long 
time since they served a fat boy for dinner. No 
more can properly be expected of Mr. Bryan than 
to observe the ordinary usages of Washington and 
other polite capitals. And yet if his private senti- 
ments refuse to let him little fault will be found. 
Ilis position will be understood even where it is 
not approved. 


Pending Improvements 

There are times and eases where the modern 
political improvements come in very handy. 
“Women voters,” says the Evening Post, “were 
chiefly responsible for reealling the San Fran- 
cisco police judge, Cuartes L. Wenxer, and elect- 
ing Witey F. Crist, a lawyer, in his place.” It 
seems that WELLER had a propensity to accept low 
bail bonds in criminal cases and had several times 
reduced bonds fixed by other judges in cases of 
crimes against: women. Henpricks, accused of 
white slavery, got his bond so reduced by WELLER 
and fled. And then WELLER was recalled. 

There being no recall as yet in this state and 
as yet no women voters, Justice GAVEGAN was 
probably safe last week for rebuking a woman 
suitor in his court in this city for “indecent ex- 
posure ” because he considered that too much of 
her leg showed as she sat. 

There was an indecent exposure, to be sure, but 
it seems not to have been physical, and the woman 
suitor seems not to have been the culprit. 
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The Day’s Work 


Youtn is master of the event. Youth feels an inex- 
haustible power of doing the impossible, of doing any- 
thing that he likes. Youth gets up in the morning 
and goes about his business. jingling the small change 
of Hamlet in his pocket. He knows that if he put 
lis mind to it, after a few seasons of good hard work 
he could match DANTE on his own ground, or BALZAC 
or Totstor; make TITIAN’s superb conceptions burn 
again up through depths of color, and make WATTEAU’S 
jeweled and flickering iridescence play over a magical 
world of fine manners once more. There is nothing 
he could not do with will and labor. He would like 
to write the philosophy of Spinoza with the style of 
SWINBURNE, and he is not sure but he may come to it 
year after next. Meanwhile he is engaging, to such 
as are keen-eyed, by his touching modesty, not thinking 
of himself more highly than he ought to think. His 
tinkling rhymes and flecks of paint he judges by com- 
parison not with what lies all about him, but with 
Paradise Lost and the Sistine Chapel. He finishes 
them carefully for love and for conscience’ sake, but he 
never takes them seriously. Knowing what good art 
is, how should he? Moreover, they came so easily, 
like cherry blossoms to the brown bough, like pink-and- 
silver spotted fish to the brown brook. The source of 
his ideas is inexhaustible: they alight in flocks like 
the small white butterflies, and he can afford to treat 
them prodigally, to neglect them with princely indif- 
ference, to give them away with more than imperial 
magnificence. 

Youth is sure of himself and of life. He expects 
everything, and frequently gets it. He stays in the 
straight road, he pushes on fast, not for lack of en- 
chantments alluring to the right hand and to the left, 
but for a wilder and a dearer charm calling from be- 
yond. Always he hears bird-notes, always he sees 
blue horizons lifting in the distance, always the pipe 
echoes “Over the hills and far away!”  Wild-rose 
leaves, pink and curled about the edges, sail down the 
frothing brook in sign that somebody has passed, and 
a startled bird flies up wildly from the willow thicket 
ahead. Life is all compact of possible splendors, and 
the best, belike, are at the last. “* Grow old along with 
me,” youth quotes sagely, “the best is yet to be!” 
However much alike the days and the months and 
finally the years may succeed one another, always he 
feels that something amazing is just around the corner. 
sy that token you will knew youth, the confident. reli- 
ance on the unknown and untried. To meet it he 
steps out, high of head, swift of foot, great of heart. 
Wonder outlasts the morning dew, and the joy of living 
outlasts daylight. Strength shall never flag, desire 
shall never fail. Whatever life proves to be like, it 
will be unlike the past. Something new is waiting 
just beyond the bend of the road. 

Desire was so the assurance of possession youth 
hardly knew what he wanted. One day he finds that 
he wants no longer: that he no longer expects a sur- 
prise every time he turns a corner; that, in short, sue- 
cess and fame and love and art are not jacks-in-boxes 
carried around in his pocket to jump up in his face 
whenever he shall choose to undo the catch of the lid. 
He dreams less, he prays more. [lis need is simple 
and clearly defined: “If T may finish the day’s work 
before I go to bed!” 

Man grown, he regrets neither downy lip nor fore- 
lock tipped with gold. He has other matter to think 
upon. He has, mayhap, a wife to keep, and is thrilling 
with the mighty joy of it. No ecstasy of love or song 
or color can mateh that tierce pride. A steady hand 
goes to the plow now, a sturdy shoulder to the 
wheel, a strong back to the oar.  Fooling’s done, 
work’s begun. Whether it is a girl and a boy to edu- 
cate, or a germ and a serum to isolate, or an hypothe- 
sis to prove and then to verify and then to sustain 
against all objections and again resift the evidence, 
the work is there. It can’t be shirked, it can’t be 
dropped, it won't wait. A man’s life is not his own, 
it is owed. It is not something to enjoy, it is some- 
thing to use. Woe to him if he wastes one hour that 
shall not come again, if he does one cruelty when all 
his days cannot make up the allotted sum of tender- 
ness, if he follows one dancing, illusory marsh-fire when 
the stony road runs so far and climbs so high before 
it dips to the end! Of all he is and all he has, he is 
only the steward—-nay, he is only the servant. “ My 
work!” he says; of a truth, he is the work’s. It must 
be done, no matter at what cost to him. If he cannot 
finish the eigit hours’ tale in the day, at least he 
must finish the week’s before Monday comes around 
again. The rhythm of the great machinery throbs in 
his blood; an impetus not his own carries him forward. 
The pleasant and the possible have alike ceased to be 
categories of daily use; the work is to be done. Com- 
fort and rest are gone down the wind and forgotten; 
ease and amusement are hull-down on the horizon. 
With a great swing life moves. The work is stronger 
than the man, and it sustains him, and he walks in 
austere triumph though he may only be walking up- 
town tired from the office. 
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“ Cest plus fort que moi”: he knows that well. The 
whirl of the great machinery is all about him, and he 
must look warily or he will be caught in it, and then 
were he lost indeed and worse than dead, set forever 
to stepping, stepping, stepping at the treadmill which 
uses men for motive power to grind up man, employs 
thinking and feeling creatures to pulverize brains and 
hearts. That machine the devil built and started the 
huge fly-wheel’s revolution, and the product is only 
fuel for the fires of the Pit. Still there is a good 
work to be done in the world, waiting for the best a 
man has to give; and he must give wisely, intelli- 
gently, without stint and without pride. The job he 
wanted may be a better man’s; he learns to set about 
life more humbly, “nor pray for aught save in our 
little space,” as he has learned at last “to warm 
good seed to greet the fair earth’s face.” If he can’t 
he, bandmaster he can play the fife. If he can never 
ve K. C. B., he must still polish up the handle of the 
big front door, and polish hard. Life does not ask 
if he wants to do one thing, life sends him to do an- 
other and do it double-quick. Life keeps him on the 
run, blindly, for a bit. Then he gets his second wind, 
suddenly, and wonders why he had lost his head. 

The pride of his strength smolders law in his veins; 
his footmarks are set in the powdery dust unevenly; 
he shifts the pack-straps, runs the edge of his hand 
across his forehead, and moves on. The miles past he 
measures by his muscles, the miles ahead by his eye. 
Ile is not afraid: if he cannot make the inn by night- 
fall he will keep on in the dark. If energy fails, 
resolution must supply it; if the body flags, the spirit 
must carry it; if the heart is sick, the will must sup- 
plant it. Life is neither tolerable nor interesting. He 
does not want to go on, but he goes. He sulks, he 
swears, he bolts, he lies down, he weeps, but he goes. 
There is only one form of the verb, and that is the 
imperative. Life is not only cruel, but wanton; he 
did not ask it and he does not like it, but out of it he 
sees only one way—straight ahead. First he must 
finish the day’s work. Even failure is no exemption; 
he must gather up and go on. He remembers some one 
who fell three times on the sorry way before ever he 
ame to the supreme agony, and in the recollection he 
finds a kind of comfort, he finds an unaccountable 
strength, he finds an abiding certainty that he shail 
hold out to the end. That is all he asks. The whole 
cloud of witnesses are about him, testifying to that, 
and he lifts up his heart. Vega burns blue in the 
dusty gold of the powdered stars, ruddy Aldebaran is 
set for a witness to endurance, Sirius hangs steadfast, 
past comparison, greater than all magnitudes. He 
calls the men of old by their names, and they respond. 
They did not break or cringe or recant, and they are 
with him; their bloed is in his body; they are in the 
ancient sea, in the holy fire, in the clean winds, in the 
travailing earth; in their footprints his feet are set. 
Thenceforward he goes in peace, silently, in happiness. 
It will be good to get to bed, but meanwhile there is 
the day’s work. 





Correspondence 
CHAPMAN ON SHAW 


‘“ THE GLOBE” 
NEw York, April 24, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Disagreeing totally and most fervently with 
most of the things that Mr. Chapman says about 
Shaw’s plays and everything he says about the modern 
drama in general, permit me to congratulate you sin- 
cerely on his article. It is the first really interesting 
and intelligent essay from that side of the fence that 
L have read in America, and in glaring contrast with 
most of the idiotic blatherings written on this subject 
and from that point of view. 

I am, sir, Louris SHERWIN. 
FLOUR, WHEAT, AND THE TARIFF 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., A pril 17, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr---For some years I have been a reader of the 
editorials cf HArPER’s WEEKLY, and have appreciated 
your skill, adroitness, and fairness in handling tariff 
arguments. Not until just recently has my own busi- 
ness been affected by tariff legislation. 

I am a miller, and am largely interested in two 
milling concerns in the Fast. Schedule “ G” provides 
that flour and wheat products shall be admitted into 
the United States free of duty from all countries who 
charge no duty upon American flour, The schedule 
also provides a ten cents per bushel duty on wheat. 

Canada raises upward of 216,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. The Argentine 146,000,000 bushels. The 
greater part of both of these crops is exported, seek- 
ing the foreign markets of the world. 

Undoubtedly after the passage of such a provision 
as Schedule “G,” Canada would remove her duty on 
flour, thereby enabling her to turn her wheat into 
flour in her own mills and export it as flour and 
products into the United States. While at the same 
time, by virtue of the same tariff, the American mills 
would be unable to draw upon Canadian wheat. 

By figures, it can be further shown that a miller at 
Liverpool, could to-day, working under the proposed 
schedule, buy Argentine wheat, which would be barred 
to the American mill, manufacture it and lay it down 
upon the American seaboard at about thirty-five cents 
per barrel less than the American manufacturer. 

This schedule, in fact, charges a duty upon the raw 
material, and admits the manufactured product free. 

The miller wants an equal duty placed upon wheat 
and flour and mill products or no duty upon either. I 
would like to have an expression of your opinion in 
reply to the following queries. 

Is the tax of ten cents a bushel duty on wheat a 
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protection measure for the farmer? Is the primary 
object of the scheduie to lower the cost of one of the 
necessities of life? 

Is it policy, first to protect the farmer for a little 
while, then ruin the milling, the fifth largest industry 
in the United States, and finally, after destroying or 
crippling the miller, the farmers’ best customer, force 
the farmer to sell his wheat at an export price? 

Will not such a policy only result in confusion and 
loss to the farmer, the wage-earner, and the miller? 

What logical reason is there for treating wheat and 
flour and mill products in any other way than upon an 
equal basis, both to pay the same tariff or both to be 
free? I an, sir, 

QUAKER City FLour MILLs Co., 
C. H. BELL, Treas. 


Our correspondent attributes too much to Schedule 
“G.” It does put a ten-per-cent duty on wheat, but 
the provisions in regard to wheat flour are in the 
free list. We fear, too, that he has discovered a mare’s 
nest; Canada’s recent legislation on tariff questions 
hardly indicates sense enough to profit by the oppor- 
tunity he points out. However, we think he is entirely 
right in arguing that if flour is to be put on the free 
list, wheat ought to be there too.—EbITor. 

“LITTLE TRUSTS ” 
CotumBus, Ou10, March 2, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Your editorial comment on “ Little Trusts ” 
in current number hits the real raw spot as to the 
main cause for high prices; and I noted the letter 
from your Selma, Alabama, man, at the time it was 
printed in your paper. Of course conditions he men- 
tions exist no doubt in about all towns and cities. 
Sure they do here; for, two years ago, a State Senate 
(of Ohio) Investigating Committee, sitting here, was 
appointed to ascertain the cause for abnormally high 
prices of foods, and from abundant evidence learned 
that retail grocers had an organization, and an agree- 
ment to sell goods at not less than fixed prices; and 
that those prices were dictated by wholesalers, jobbers. 
One retail grocer testified that he was forced to quit 
business because he would not enter into the agree- 
ment, but wanted to sell at his own prices; and that 
owing to his stand taken wholesale grocers refused to 
sell him goods—so he quit; had to. It was elicited 
that hucksters on our public markets (there are four) 
had the prices they were to charge consumers fixed 
hy the commission houses of whom they bought their 
produce, usually in small lots, by bushel or barrel. 
The commission men exact high prices from hucksters 
and grocers too, and the latter in turn hit the con- 
sumer. 3utchers have also an understanding, and 
prices for meats are, as a rule, about alike at all 
butchers’ stalls. All this was clearly shown to the 
committee, and what was done about it?—Nix. 

The vrices charged consumers for furniture, house- 
hold utensils, wearing apparel, dry goods, fuel, are all 
too uniform to warraut any claim to an open, fair, or 
decent competition: for there is none. ‘ Business ” 
men have developed such craft that they, while not 
incorporated legally, have easily succeeded in fixing 
prices, and, by comparison, the big trusts—Sugar, Oil, 
Tobacco, and others—are real benefactors to consum- 
ers; for the latter may crush some competitors, but the 
former hit the millions of poor consumers hardest. 
Yes, it’s the * Little Trusts ” (call them that as well 
as any name) that bite worst; but public attention 
has all along been centered on the big trusts. Why? 
Because the daily press is silent on the robberies com- 
mitted by, and at behest of, concerns who advertise 
big, and who expect to and do recoup their outlay 
for “ads” from the poor-devil consumer. The dollar 
sways the daily press, hence the dense silence as to 
the cause for the difference in exorbitant cost to con- 
sumers and the cost to manufacturers and wholesalers 
of all necessaries. The derby hat costs to make about 
hirty-five cents: you pay from $3 to $4 for one. 
Ladies’ fine kid shoes that retail for $3.50 to $4 cost 
about fifty-four cents to make; same percentage holds 
good in all lines of men’s garments, shoes, ete., ac- 
cording to the Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Labor, Volume II., 
pages 560 and J191. And still, Mr. Editor, people 
howl about high costs, while they don’t kick at all on 
paying five cents for a glass of beer that does not cost 
a cent to make, and ten cents for a drink of liquor 
that costs about two cents. 

And the tariff (big fuss over) like “the flowers 
that bloom in the spring, tra la,” has nothing, or at 
least very little, to do with the case. 

I am, sir, EB, 








THE ILLITERACY TEST 2 
April 23, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harpers Weekly: 

S1r.—In reply to Mr. R. E. S.’s approval of the late 
immigration bill in your edition of April 12th, I wish 
to be permitted to state the following: 

The illiteracy test is undesirable, because it defeats 
its own purpose. It is only too obvious that this said 
test does not aim to accomplish restriction in general, 
when we bear in mind that only twenty-six per cent. 
of the 1912 immigrants were illiterates. Besides, the 
warmest advocates of this defeated measure time anil 
again emphasized that this illiteracy test is aimed at 
the undesirable element of immigration, because they 
agree with our commission on immigration that this 
country needs sturdy and moral immigrants. 

What is an undesirable immigrant? Desirability 
must be based on tests of character and morality. 
Just because an immigrant cannot read forty words 
in his tongue, it does not signify lack of character, 
deformity, or even lack of good common sense or 
ambition to learn in a free country with plenty of 
night schools. 

An illiteracy test shutting out sturdy, moral, ambi- 
tious peasants. will never touch the “ black-hand ” and 
“ check-forging ” type of immigrants, because these 
simply must know how to read and write for the sake 
of their “noble business.” Thus, I take my hat off 
te Reason, which defeated this unreasonable bill. 

I am, sir, IstpoRE SPERLING. 
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TO THE PRESIDENT! WE BEG OF YOU DON’T SIGN! 


DRAWN BY Cc. J. BUDD 
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RO6 HAT the Passion Play at Oberammer- 
SUS, P xg Tee 
ee?) cau is to some Christians the Mu- 
IN harram festival is to the Shiah sect 
med of Mohammedans. But that is a 
v9! very rough and inaccurate definition 
and needs qualifying. The Muhar- 
\ Bn Aen Sy ram is observed annually, instead of 
ar See every four years. Like the Chris- 
j wae <“S tian spectacle, it commemorates a 
supreme tragedy of religious history, but the differ- 
ence in the event commemorated is exceedingly typical 
of the difference in the character of the two faiths. 
The expiatory sacrifice of the Crucifixion stirs emo- 
tions of sorrow and compassion which are transformed, 
in religious souls, by the joy and benediction of the 
Resurrection and Ascension. But the martyrdom of 
Hussein arouses annually in the breasts of some thirty 
millions of Mohammedans, in Turkey, in India, and 
in Persia, a grief which is passionately resentful. 

Hussein was the grandson of Mohammed, and in 
his death the Shiahs believe the true succession of 
the Prophet perished, since Ali, his father, and Has- 
san the Beautiful, his brother, were murdered before 
him, and his sons were slain with him on the bloody 
plain of Kerbela. 

The “Sunnis,” who form the great majority of Mo- 
hammedans to-day, acknowledge the authority of the 
“Sunna” body of traditions, and uphold the succes- 
sion after Mohammed of Omar, Othman, and Yezid, by 
whom Hussein and his family were exterminated. 
When on Friday at Stamboul the Khatib ascends the 
high pulpit in Santa Sofia to preach his weekly khutbe, 
he carries in his hand an unsheathed sword. Truly it 
is the religion of the sword. 

Primed with all the information I could get on the 
subject, I set forth with my dragoman on the after- 
noon of the Tenth cf Muharram, the first month of 
the Mohammedan year, for the Valideh Khan in the 
heart of the Persian quarter. To take that walk 
from Galata across the Golden Horn and up through 
the labyrinthine streets of Stamboul is to pass from 
this year of our Lord 1913, over the waters of forget- 
fulness, into the fifteenth-century times of Murad and 
Mohammed the Conqueror. ‘Toward nightfall this 
impression is stronger, and generally the Muharram 
religious festival takes place after sunset by the light 
of flaring torches. But this time, because of martial 
law, it was held in banal daylight, so that the Faith- 
ful who came to pray, and the Giaour who paid bak- 
shish to see, might both get home again without the 
anti-climax of a Turkish jail. 

The Validch Khan is alone worth many times the 
bakshish we paid to see the sanguinary performance 
going on inside it. Khan, pronounced “ Han,” is a 
combination of inn and bazar, and, in Constantinople, 
consists generally of an ancient rectangular stone bar- 
rack surrounding an open court. - The Valideh Khan, 
in the center of the Persian quarter, is one of the 
largest and much the most picturesque in all Stam- 
boul. Any section of its interior court would make a 
first-rate back scene for some such play as “ Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves.” As we climbed up the steep 
street to get to it we could see its high gray sides, 
tufted here and there with green growing things, 
looming over the house-tops like the walls of an old 
fort. The street was full of people of all nationalities 
hurrying in the same direction, but when we arrived 
opposite the cavernous black gateway we found this 
was an occasion for which many were called, but few 
chosen. Threé or four very hot gendarmes in the 
middle of a small riot were busy chucking some people 
cut and passing others in. Luckily my dragoman had 
brought a pass, written out in Turkish and bearing a 
seal, and in his wake, as he waved his credentials over- 
head, I went sailing threugh the gate, as though 
through a roaring rapid, into the quiet waters of a 
Rembrandt passageway which slanted up steeply and 
crookedly into the open, central court. 

Once inside, we found ourselves with Haroun-al- 
Rashid, Ali, and probably many more than forty 
thieves, part of a great and silent company. Persians, 
recognizable by their black fezes, predominated, but 
there were many red fezes on the heads of Armenians, 
Greeks, and Turks. For the rest it was the compre- 
hensive anthropological exhibit which a Stamboul 
crowd is sure to be. Several gendarmes were there 
on duty, and a few soldiers off duty. Here and there, 
as jarring notes, stood groups of Europeans. 

The center of the court was occupied by a twisted 
kind of pavilion whose lower story had started true 
with the rectangular sides of the Khan, but something 
had then happened to turn its head, or an earthquake 
came, or perhaps its unbelieving architect had looked 








upon the vintages of Lebanon which are to be had 
hard by. Around this accidental structure trees and 
shrubs grew, and from its sides branched out wooden 
trellises from which still hung the tendrils of last 
summer’s vines. A few trees here and there softened 
the outlines of the back scenes: facades high and 
dark, and full of strange openings—half window, half 
door; covered baleonies where rugs hung; black arch- 
ways—the whole composition crowned on top with 
small domes like the turbehs round a mosque. 

In all the crowd spread fantastically around this 
stage the only women were three ladies from the diplo- 


pure 


They beat upon their breasts and cried aloud 


matie regions of Pera. But up in the windows and 
on the balconies of the Khan I saw many Greek and 
Turkish women, several of the latter with their yash- 
maks pulled away from their faces the better to see, 
and necessarily to be seen. 

Across the hush of the courtyard we heard at once a 
monotonous chant coming from the far end where the 
crowd was thickest. and, making our way over there, 
found a circle of thirty or forty men beating their 
breasts. In the Bible you read that So-and-so beat 
upon his breast and cried aloud, but for some unknown 


The Tenth of 
Muharram 
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reason the idea never struck me literally until I saw 
that group of Medes and Persians. To see things 
actually done gives more value to familiar language. 
These men were beating their beasts sincerely, ro- 
bustly, with the fervor ang the lack of self-conscious 
ress which a Mohammedan brings into all his ritual. 
The metiiod varied somewhat with the man, but all 
were keeping time to the chant. 

Each devotee held back his coat with his left hand, 
baring his left breast. Pivoting back on his right 
hip and at the same time bending his knees, he 
swung up his right arm like a flail, landing on him- 
self with the force of a blow from another man. Not 
withstanding their somewhat feeble general appear- 
ance, nearly every ene of the mourners bared a very 
creditable muscular chest, olive-skinned but reddene¢ 
under the repeated blows. Merely as a matter of en- 
durance, the ordeal must have been trying to an 
ordinary man. We watched them more than half an 
hour and they had been at it some time before we ar- 
rived. Toward the end a few of them, who grew a 
little weary in well-doing, were only intlieting short 
arm penance, but the rest kept at it hammer and 
tongs. 

By all odds the finest lamentation was being done 
down at one end of the elongated circle by two 
bearded worthies who stood facing each other in what 
appeared to be a_ penitential competition. From 
time to time, stirred by a_ heart-rending ery from 
some one, generally a priest who walked with uplifted 
face in the center of the circle, additional paroxysms 
would grip the rite. and then these two old chaps 
would hit up their stroke like a crew “giving het 
ten” in the last drive of a close race. The older of 
the two was gasping in his song and his head rolled 
from side to side drunkenly, but he was game. The 
other, though past middle age, was a splendid, big. 
healthy burgher. He simply couldn't hurt himself. 
Clear-eyed and rosy-cheeked, he kept on belaboring 
away, all the time gazing fixedly, with a kind of wist- 
ful envy, upon his more exhausted brother. 

The priest in the middle led the chant, referring 
oceasionally to a missal he held in his hand. The 
only reason I could see why the lament did not con- 
tinue indefinitely was because this man came at last 
to the end of the book, whereupon all 
shouting three times together: 
sein—oh, Hussein—Ah,” 
despairing wail. 

The cessation of this performance was evidently the 
signal for the principal ceremony to begin. Un- 
observed by us, a crowd had been gathering at the gate 
through which we had come, and now as the mourn- 
ful shouts died ‘away there advanced upon us as 
strange a procession as ever a disordered imagination 
could conjure up. Drums were banging with a hollow, 
flat sound, and to their accompaniment we could hear 
flutes wailing the strange, broken, endless music of 
the East, and rough voices raised in a louder and 
more strident chant. 

First came a great gloom of black banners bern in 
a double line on high peles and written over in tar- 
nished gold or yellow thread in Persion characters, 
with now and then the strange Masonic symbol of a 
white hand. The end of one banner was held by the 


finished by 
* Hussein—oh, Hus 
tapering off at the end in a 


man carrying the next staff behind, so all together 
they formed a waving, funereal stockade In the 
middle of this, mounted on a white horse with two 


shining swords crossed in front of him, came riding by 
a little, sweet-faced boy. He could not have been more 
than five or six years old, but he sat up gravely in 





A little, sweet-faced boy led them like a commander 
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his black clothes, looking < 

over the heads of the 

crowd like a commander. 

Behind him another white 

horse was led whose trap- 

pings and empty saddle, to 

which a white dove was 

tied, as he came _ nearer, 

we saw were splashed 

with red paint or blood. 

Then followed the drums 

and flutes, and back of 

them a _ double line of 

flagellants scourging them- 

selves with whips of heavy 

chains. But we hardly 

noticed the flagellants be- 

cause, on beyond the 

swinging chains, came a 

massacre, The Russian p> 
, "f 

painter, Verestchagin, once 

drew those horrible _ fig- 

ures; I was partially pre- 

pared for them by having 

seen a photograph of hise 

drawing in one of the 

shops in Pera. We stepped 

back involuntarily as a 

crowd of fanatics in white 

robes came by yelling dis- 

eordantly and hacking at 

their heads with swords. 

Three times that procession passed slowly round the 
court. By the third time the sacrificial fanatics were 
literally covered with blood, blood which streamed 
down over their faces, blinding them, and disfiguring 
them beyond recognition, blood which vividly soaked 
their white robes until they became more red than 
white. We were heartily sick of it by the third 
revolution, but morbidly fascinated by the music and 
tlie sight. The men with the chains had raised red 
welts on their bare backs and broken the skin on their 
shoulders. Some of the martyrs, whether from loss 
of blood or sheer exhaustion, emotion, and blindness, 
staggered and had to be supported. Others had had 
their swords taken away to prevent them from inflict- 
ing serious injuries, and two or three of the weakest, 
whose friends tried to drag them away, struggled very 
much as an injured man in a college football game 
will blindly fight to stay on the field. 

But, worst of all, some one had slashed the boy com- 
mander who.led the procession on his white horse, 
As the poor little fellow rode by for the last time, a 
splash of red stained his forehead and trickled down 
over his brave, white face. 

in vears of peace, when martial law does not affect 
the goings and comings of citizens, the darkness of 
night must greatly help that ceremony. Those who 
have seen it in other years by the light of flaring 
torches describe it as inexpressibly weird and magnifi- 
cently barbaric. But in the unsparing gray daylight 
of a late winter afternoon it seemed far more an offen- 
sive spectacle than a weird and mystic ceremony. No 
chiaroscuro shrouded details; there was more of sacri- 
lege than of sacrament. Dirty old clothes, sweat, 
blood, the erudities of toiling efforts seen too vividly 
at close range, the incongruity of European spec- 
tators standing coldly and critically about as if at a 
moving-picture show--all produced an impression 
much more desirable to forget than to remember. 

Right in the middle of the picture, and as if on 
purpose to emphasize its incongruity, a singular event 
occurred, There came an_ insistent buzzing noise 
across the house-tops, and, looking up. we saw a mono- 
plane, less than 500 feet overhead, flying eastward in 
the quiet blue sky Possibly it was a Bulgarian 
from beyond ‘Tehataldja, for we were told afterward 
that none of the Turkish aeroplanes were in fit con- 
dition to fly, but whatever kind of bird he was, his 
flight produced no impression at all on the Oriental 
part of the erowd in the Valideh Khan. And that 
was the surest proof to me of the different effect upon 
us Occidentals of all that we saw and heard in an 
observance which to the Mohammedans taking part 
in it or watching it was a matter of poignant  per- 
sonal sorrow. The Christians looked up, the Moham- 
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A double line of flagellants scourging themselves with whips of heavy chains 


niedans, sunk in their grief, did not notice what must 
have been an exceedingly rare sign in the heavens. 
Shaking with sobs, shrieking and wailing, as_ if 
calling on the names of lost parents or children, the 
procession at the end of the third round stopped and, 


gathering with many of the spectators round the chief - 


priest, all seemed to spend their last efforts, led antiph- 
enally by him, in a despairing, frenzied, finale of their 
chant. 


rug merchant. After the bloody confusion and out- 
cry of the court, it was a grateful change to settle 
back in the warm peace and comfort of his rooms, 
Even the clicking of his typewriters in the outer office 
was an agreeable sound after the din of the Old Testa- 
ment. Noiseless Persian servants brought us tea in 
glasses and lit our cigarettes, and old Costelli himself, 
gentle-voiced, white-haired, and white-bearded, made 
us gravely welcome as a sheikh would to his tent in 
the desert. 

“In Tabriz, now,” he said, in answer to our ques- 
tions, “or Teheran—in India, too, they have a play 
all the ten days of Muharram. Fifty-two acts. They 
tell the story of Hussein. All the Shiahs go then, all of 
the people. Here this is not much, only the common 
people. The priests do not ask for this, but the 
people, you understand, they believe that they get 
credit, that it makes them better.” 

He stopped for a moment to take from its scabbard 
a long, murderous-looking khantcheh, one of the sacri- 
ficial weapons, which a servant had brought him. 

“But this is nothing,” he went on, holding the 
sword in his hand. ‘ You see it is very sharp like the 
razor. ‘They do this because Hussein had a sword 
cut first on his head at Kerbela. One little cut with 
this makes much blood. They are not hurt, these men. 
Many small cuts that heal up to-morrow. It is nothing. 

“The boy on the horse? Ah, that is Abdullah, the 
little son of Hussein. Before they killed the father 
he held in his arms to say good-by this Abdullah, and 
an arrow came and killed the little boy. That is 
why. And the other horse is of Hussein himself. 
From him he fell at the river Euphrates.” 

“But what does the hand mean?” I asked, “ the 
white hand on those black banners?” 

“That is the Shiah belief,’ Costelli answered. 
“They believe the five holy ones are of the family of 
Mohammed. The five fingers show that, you under- 
stand. One is for the prophet, one for Fatima, his 
daughter, the wife of Ali, and then the two sons of 
Ali, Hassan, and Hussein. 





A crowd of fanatics in white robes came by yelling and hacking at their heads with swords 


As the crowd streamed away toward the gate we 
walked up the left side of the khan, beyond the twisted 
kiosk to the neat shop of old Costelli, the Persian 


“And the dove.” he said, after a moment’s pause-—— 
“you have seen the dove which is tied to the bloody 
saddle? That is for the white soul of Hussein.” 
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ROUGH GOING ON NEPTUNE’S HIGHROADS 


A GERMAN TORPEDO-ROAT MANQCEUVRING IN THE 


NORTH SEA IN HEAVY WEATHER. IT MAY BE REMEMBERED THAT A BRITISH CRAFT OF THIS CHARACTER BROKE 


HER BACK ON A WAVE AND SANK IN THE SAME WATERS A FEW YEARS AGO 
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WHERE DO WE 


STAND ABOUT DEATH? 


An Impartial “Setting-forth of the Present Attitude of the most Enlightened Observers regarding the Greatest 


of all Questions. 


as to the Fact of Personal Immortality? 





y) $O2 I have all been aware for some years 

32> that a group of men, highly distin- 
guished for their scientific attain- 
ments and generally esteemed for 
character and judgment, have been 
giving their best energies to the in- 
vestigation of the great question of 
3 personal survival after death: men 
like the late Professor James in this 
country, Sir te Lodge in England, Camille Flam- 
marion in France, and Cesare Lombroso in Italy, to 
mention only a few past and present investigators. 
How do we stand at present? What is the position 
of this inquiry to-day? Are we gaining or losing 
ground in the battle for immortality ? ? 

This whole inquiry has an air of newness; it is even 
revolutionary from one point of view. In the heyday 
of Darwin’s great investigations, to go no further 
back, such a general inquiry into the state of conscious- 
ness after death would have seemed monstrous and 
impossible. Even so broad-minded a man as Tyndall 
said some almost unquotable things about spiritualism 
and everything that savored of it. Yet from another 
peint of view this is really no new matter. It has 
engaged some of the best minds in times past, and 
to-day has a profound interest for the vast majority 
of mankind. There is a deceptive air of novelty about 
all so-called “ spiritualistic” experiments; the news 
of communications from the dead is sent by cable 
across the ocean as some startling novelty. But as 
a matter of fact there is no real novelty in these 
things, any more than in hypnotie suggestion, where 
nothing is new but the word. It has all been going 
on for ages. For no part of human thought is so 
universal, both in time and space, as the belief in the 
unseen world and in immortality. 


A Quest Without Novelty 

I am a lover of the ancient scriptures of India. 
Not long ago there was a cablegram in my _ paper 
recording a message from one of the distinguished dead 
which Sir Oliver “Lodge had received through a lady 
of psychic tempe1 rament. I read it with extreme inter- 
est. After breakfast I was looking over the Brihad- 
aranyaka Upanishad, three or four thousand years old, 
perhaps older. I came on a passage in which a cer- 
tain ancient Aryan, Bhujyur by name, tells how, in 
the country of the Madras, he and certain friends 
visited the house of Patanjala and through his daugh- 
ter, who was a psychic, got into communication with 
a certain Dhanvan and asked him questions about the 
mysterious regions of the world. The situation is 
exactly the same, and I doubt not that ancient Aryan 
was in his day as eminent as Sir Oliver Lodge is 
in his. Has not his name survived three thousand 
years? The whole of Vedic worship is pervaded with 
the idea of relation to the pitris. Who are the pitris? 
The spirits of departed fathers and grandfathers, who 
remain in close touch with their children and de- 
scendants and are ready with help and counsel in 
all emergencies. What we call “ancestor worship ” 
is the ceremony of calling reverently on the departed 
fathers for their help, or sharing with them our 
felicity. All India, China, and Japan do this per- 
petually. After the battle of Tsushima, Admiral Togo 
formally laid before the ancestors the news of the 
victory with details, I suppose, of the effectiveness 
of quick-firing guns and torpedoes. So there is no 
novelty in communion with the dead. 

The real novelty, I think, is this: that our own ex- 
periments are made by the foremost men in the fore- 
most nations of the world; by men as eminent, in their 
respective lands, as Sir Oliver Lodge, Camille Flam- 
marion, Cesare Lombroso, William James—physicist, 
astronomer, pathologist, psychologist; they cover the 
whole range of modern science, and they are acknowl- 
edged masters world-famous in their departments. 


Three Periods of Liberation 

And this brings us to another general thought. 
Consider at what period, at what stage in our sci- 
entific progress this great question of survival of per- 
sonal consciousness and communication with the per- 
sonalities of those who have died has come to the 
front. It is important to realize that it is no 
mere detached wonder, but a part of an orderly 
whole. 

In the last few centuries there have been three great 
periods of liberation of the spirit of knowledge. First, 
Copernicus and Galileo released the earth from its 
moorings and sent us spinning through infinite space, 
reviving, by the way, the teaching that Pythagoras 
brought from the temples of most ancient Egypt. ‘Tt 
is to be deplored that ecclesiastical powers, not under- 
standing the spirit of knowledge and therefore afraid 
of it, set Galileo on his knees to recant and apologize 
for God’s glory in the heavens. From that time the 
spirit of knowledge was exiled; science grew, but not 
within the realm of religion; always a misfortune, 
and the cause, I think, of much later materialism. 
But the real materialism was the first distrust and 
fear of the spirit of truth. 

Darwin was the next great liberator, breaking the 
barriers of form and setting life flowing forward 
through infinite growth in splendid spaces of time: 
a teaching, again, not strange to ancient India, which 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 


thought of humanity in millions of years, and was 
soundly berated for it and gravely corrected by our 
first Orientalists a century ago. 


Discovering the Invisible World 

We live in the midst of the third great liberation 
which is revealing the invisible worlds. For I think 
we should consider together the breaking of physics 
and chemistry into the unseen world, and the forward 
movement of psychical research. Is there not a close 
analogy between telepathy and wireless telegraphy, 
between clairvoyance and Roentgen rays by which we 
‘an see through a brick wall, between the teaching that 
matter has its source and goal in the invisible ether, 
and the teaching that persons have their source in the 
unseen and at death return to the unseen? Note, by 
the way, that the psychical teaching in each case 
precedes the physical. 

Just one consideration more and we are ready to 
come to the experiments. It is this: There are still 
people, happy in their ignorance, who scorn Galileo 
and will maintain that the earth is flat; there were 
at least not very long ago, for I remember certain 
experiments on the long canals of ‘the English fen 
country that were to demonstrate, and did demon- 
strate it, to minds that were constituted in that way. 

But the flat-earth men are dwindling. More numer- 
ous are those who, following the bad example of cer- 
tain men very distinguished in their day, hold Darwin 
up to obloquy and reprehend the whole evolutionary 
idea. They are numerous, they are even aggressive: 
yet we should be able. in a way, to sympathize with 
them. We need not try to convince them; they will 
not be convinced; they will simply be left behind. 
So with those whose minds resist the revelation of 
our own time, the revelation of the unseen world, 
whether through physics or through psychical _re- 
search. There are people so constituted’ that they 
feel compelled to reject the whole thing: or they ac- 
cept the physies and reject the psychics, finding irre- 
futable proofs of their position, as did my flat-earth 
man on the Norfolk broads and as do the people who 
tell you that “evolution is exploded.” These people 
are in the same class; they are entitled to their opinion 
and to our kindly understanding. 

So the tendency of our age is driving us over the 
borderland into the unseen, enriched with the ample 
spaces of Galileo and the splendid progression of Dar- 
win. Our age will be memorable for this among the 
ages of the world. It found us half materialist. It 
will leave us, I think, firmly established in im- 
mortality. 


Early Experiments in Psychical Research 

So we come. after much circling, not, I hope, un- 
fruitful, to the experiments themselves. They are 
part of a sequence, an ordered progression, whose 
stages are well established and can at any time be 
verified. The particular psychical experiments which 
concern themselves with communications from the dead 
are closely woven in the fabric of general psychical 
research, which is a veritable science quite as sound 
and rigid in its methods as physics or chemistry or 
astronomy. 

Tet me try to make this clear, for it has real value. 
I first heard of psychical research, a good many years 
ago, from Professor W. F. Barrett, a distinguished 
Fellow eof the Royal Society who had been a_ pupil 
of Tyndall’s and thus belonged to the great line of 
Sir Humphry Davy and Faraday. He has since been 
knighted, I believe, for his distinguished scientific 
work. Professor Barrett was one of the first to ex- 
periment seriously, methodically, scientifically, with 
thought transference. He was soon joined in this by 
F. W. H. Myers, Frank Podmore, Henry Sidgwick, and 
Edmund Gurney, all very able and distinguished men. 
They made tens of thousands of experiments, purposely 
so multiplied as to exclude chance or coincidence, and 
they conclusively proved the reality of thought trans- 
ference. No one who really knows the evidence ever 
dreams of questioning it. Thoughts, pictures, words, 
colors, feelings, were transferred from one mind to 
another directly, all ordinary channels of communica- 
tion being barred. 


What is “Thought Transference”? 

They carried a new name for this very old faculty, 
“telepathy,” or “ pereeption at a distance.” But in 
reality distance has nothing to do with it. The trans- 
fer is direct, from mind to mind, whether a yard or a 
thousand miles intervene. The result is not weakened 
by distance. An image conveyed from mind to mind 
does not become smaller as the distance grows greater, 
but remains exactly the same size. It is as “though 
some one standing beside us were to walk away to 
a point a mile or two miles off, continuing to appear 
to us exactly the same height and breadth. We should 
be somewhat startled, as this would contradict our 
universal experieiuce of space. That is exactly what 
thought transference does. It pays no attention to 
space. It is evidently independent of space, not within 
physical space as we know it. If the passage of 
an image from mind to mind is not subject to space, 
not within space, we are justified in supposing that the 
mind, or at least that part of it concerned in this 
experience, is also not within space as we know it; 
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What Assurances, if any, have the Researches of the Psychical Investigators Yielded 
Mr. Johnston, Examining the Evidence, Offers an Answer 


cr, to be concrete, not within or a part of the physical 
brain. 

This is vitally important, and it is of equal impor- 
tance to remember that exactly the same conclusion 
has been reached along completely independent lines; 
for example, by the physiological and psychological 
method of Bergson in Matter.and Memory. It may, 
therefore, be taken for granted that the old material- 
istie hypothesis which saw in the mind nothing but a 
function, a phosphorescence. of the matter of the brain, 
has fallen of its own weight. With it, indeed, is going, 
or has already gone, the independent reality of mat- 
ter itself in which the modern view sees only a sys- 
tem of electrical corpuscles; “ matter is thus explained 
away as being electricity and nothing but electricity.” 

Thought transference, therefore, is not only a fact, 
but a very illuminating fact, confirming the view 
reached quite independently along other lines, that 
mind is not within physical space; that mind is not 
a function of the brain, though it may use the braip 
to command the body. This conclusion is, of course. 
quite independent of the experiments in communicating 
with the dead, though we can at once see that it lends 
a strong @ priori probability to these. 


Apparitions of the Dying 

From thought transference in general the experi- 
menters turned to a particular form of thought trans- 
ference: that in which the image of one person is 
transferred from his mind to the mind of another 
person at a distance. The experimenters took a 
census of apparitions of the living. They found very 
many of these, some fifteen being selected in their 
report as peculiarly well authenticated. Several of 
these cases were the result of deliberate attempts to 
appear to some person at a distance. From apparitions 
of the living to apparitions of the dying, which ap- 
pear to be far more numerous, the step is entirely 
natural and obvious. It was found by the same census 
that supernormal experiences of this kind which co- 
incided with a death were 440 times the number that 
chance alone might account for, and that 95 cases 
were reported to have been shared by a second person 
cr by more than two. 

Before we take the next step, from apparitions of 
the dying to apparitions of the dead and communica- 
tions from the dead, it may be wise to consider the 
curious phenomenon called “* automatic writing,” whieh 
plays so large a part in these communications. The 
most conspicuous possessor of this faculty was Mr. 
W. T. Stead, one of the Titanic dead, a man of al- 
most universal information and of unquestioned intel- 
ligence and integrity. “I can,” wrote Mr. Stead, 
“after making my ‘mind passive, place my pen on 
paper and my hand will write messages from friends 
at a distance.” In his very convincing account of 
this faculty Mr. Stead gives scores of instances of 
its use. He also gives illuminating examples of its 
extension to a new region, communication with friends 
no longer in the body. At an early period of his 
investigations Mr. Stead had two friends, one of whom, 
named Julia, made a promise that, should she die 
first, she would try to appear to the other. Not long 
after making this promise she died in Boston. Within 
a few weeks, Mr. Stead tells us, she appeared radiantly 
happy, to her friend, who was then in Chicago. Later 
on Mr. Stead and the surviving friend were staying at 
Eastnor Castle in the west of England; there Julia 
appeared to her friend a second time. This friend 
asked Mr. Stead whether he could get a message from 
Julia written “automatically” in the way he has 
described, and he promised to try. They began the 
celebrated correspondence which Mr. Stead has pub- 
lished. 

Have we anything here beyond mental suggestion? 
I believe we have, since Julia proved that she pos- 
sessed knowledge which Mr. Stead could not possibly 
have under normal lew; knowledge, in fact, which no 
ordinary living being could have. A crucial instance 
is the prophecy of the death of a certain friend of 
Mr. Stead’s, with the date, an even year before it took 
place. This death was not due to lingering illness, 
but to an aceident. The warning, first given by Julia 
a year ahead, was repeated month by month until the 
time first predicated had almost come. Julia then 
wrote, using Mr. Stead’s hand: “You are going to 
see E. M. to-morrow. Bid her farewell. Make all 
necessary arrangements. You will never see her again 
on earth.” The prophecy was literally fulfilled. 


Where Distance Does Not Count 

The great mass of “automatie writing” comes from 
persons still living and so can be easily and certainly 
verified. As with the more direct form of thought 
transference, messages received in this way are not 
diminished by distance. They are not conditioned by 
physical space. It is well to have this clearly in mind, 
when we consider communications received by this 
means from the dead, and to realize that the means 
of communication is already in the invisible world. 

Much valuable experiment in this kind of communi- 
cation was made year after year. The whole subject 
entered a new and dramatic phase when the leading 
psychical experimenters themselves died, full of the 
thought of communication, conscious of the difficulties, 
cager to communicate. In this way began what we 





his black clothes, looking a 
over the heads of the 
crowd like a commander. 
Behind him another white 
horse was led whose trap- 
pings and empty saddle, to 
which a white dove was 
tied, as he came nearer, 
we saw were splashed 
with red paint or blood. 
Then followed the drums 
and flutes, and back of 
them a double line of 
flagellants scourging them- 
selves with whips of heavy 
chains. But we hardly 
noticed the flagellants be- 
cause, on beyond the 
swinging chains, came a 
massacre. The Russian 
painter, Verestchagin, once 
drew those horrible _ fig- 
ures; I was partially pre- 
pared for them by having 
seen a photograph of his® 
drawing in one of the 
shops in Pera. We stepped 
back involuntarily as a 
crowd of fanatics in white 
robes came by yelling dis- 
eordantly and hacking at 
their heads with swords. 

Three times that procession passed slowly round the 
court. By the third time the sacrificial fanatics were 
literally covered with blood, blood which streamed 
down over their faces, blinding them, and disfiguring 
them beyond recognition, blood which vividly soaked 
their white robes until they became more red than 
white. We were heartily sick of it by the third 
revolution, but morbidly fascinated by the music and 
te sight. The men with the chains had raised red 
welts on their bare backs and broken the skin on their 
shoulders. Some of the martyrs, whether from loss 
of blood or sheer exhaustion, emotion, and blindness, 
staggered and had to be supported. Others had had 
their swords taken away to prevent them from inflict- 
ing serious injuries, and two or three of the weakest, 
whose friends tried to drag them away, struggled very 
much as an injured man in a college football game 
will blindly fight to stay on the field. 

But, worst of all, some one had slashed the boy com- 
mander who led the procession on his white horse. 
\s the poor little fellow rede by for the last time, a 
splash of red stained his forehead and trickled down 
over his brave, white face. 

In years of peace, when martial law does not affect 
the goings and comings of citizens, the darkness of 
night must greatly help that ceremony. Those who 
have seen it in other years by the light of flaring 
torches describe it as inexpressibly weird and magnifi- 
cently barbaric. But in the unsparing gray daylight 
of a late winter afternoon it seemed far more an offen- 
sive spectacle than a weird and mystic ceremony. No 
chiaroscuro shrouded details; there was more of sacri- 
lege than of sacrament. Dirty old clothes, sweat, 
blood, the crudities of toiling efforts seen too vividly 
at close range, the incongruity of European’ spec- 
tators standing cold!y and critically about as if at a 
moving-picture show--all produced an impression 
much more desirable to forget than to remember. 

Right in the middle of the picture, and as if on 
purpose to emphasize its incongruity, a singular event 
occurred. There came an insistent buzzing noise 
across the house-tops, and, looking up, we saw a mono- 
plane, less than 500 feet overhead, flying eastward in 
the quiet blue sky Possibly it was a Bulgarian 
from beyond Techataldja, for we were told afterward 
that none of the Turkish aeroplanes were in fit con- 
dition to fly, but whatever kind of bird he was, his 
flight produced no impression at all on the Oriental 
part of the erowd in the Valideh Khan. And that 
was the surest proof to me of the different effect upon 
us Ocecidentals of all that we saw and heard in an 
observance which to the Mohammedans taking part 
in it or watching it was a matter of poignant  per- 
sonal sorrow. The Christians looked up, the Moham- 
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A double line of flagellants scourging themselves with whips of heavy chains 


medans, sunk in their grief, did not notice what must 
have been an exceedingly rare sign in the heavens. 
Shaking with sobs, shrieking and wailing, as_ if 
calling on the names of lost parents or children, the 
procession at the end of the third round stopped and, 
gathering with many of the spectators round the chief 
priest, all seemed to spend their last efforts, led antiph- 
enally by him, in a despairing, frenzied, finale of their 


rug merchant. After the bloody confusion and out- 
cry of the court, it was a grateful change to settle 
back in the warm peace and comfort of his rooms, 
Even the clicking of his typewriters in the outer office 
was an agreeable sound after the din of the Old Testa- 
ment. Noiseless Persian servants brought us tea in 
glasses and lit our cigarettes, and old Costelli himself, 
gentle-voiced, white-haired, and white-bearded, made 
us gravely welcome as a sheikh would to his tent in 
the desert. 

“In Tabriz, now,” he said, in answer to our ques- 
tions, “or Teheran—in India, too, they have a play 
all the ten days of Muharram. Fifty-two acts. They 
tell the story of Hussein. All the Shiahs go then, all of 
the people. Here this is not much, only the common 
people. The priests do not ask for this, but the 
people, you understand, they believe that they get 
credit, that it makes them better.” 

He stopped for a moment to take from its scabbard 
a long, murderous-looking khantcheh, one of the sacri- 
ficial weapons, which a servant had brought him. 

“But this is nothing,” he went on, holding the 
sword in his hand. “ You see it is very sharp like the 
razor. ‘They do this because Hussein had a sword 
cut first on his head at Kerbela. One little cut with 
this makes much blood. They are not hurt, these men. 
Many small cuts that heal up to-morrow. It is nothing. 

“The boy on the horse? Ah, that is Abdullah, the 
little son of Hussein. Before they killed the father 
he held in his arms to say good-by this Abdullah, and 
an arrow came and killed the little boy. That is 
why. And the other horse is of Hussein himself. 
From him he fell at the river Euphrates.” 

“But what does the hand mean?” I asked, “ the 
white hand on those black banners?” 

“That is the Shiah belief,” Costelli answered. 
“They believe the five holy ones are of the family of 
Mohammed. The five fingers show that, you under- 
stand. One is for the prophet, one for Fatima, his 
daughter, the wife of Ali, and then the two sons of 


chant. Ali, Hassan, and Hussein. 





A crowd of fanatics in white robes came by yelling and hacking at their heads with swords 


As the crowd streamed away toward the gate we “And the dove.” he said, after a moment’s pause-— 
walked up the left side of the khan, beyond the twisted ~~ you have seen the dove which is tied to the bloody 
kiosk to the neat shop of old Costelli, the Persian saddle? That is for the white soul of Hussein.” 
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ROUGH GOING ON NEPTUNE’S HIGHROADS 


A GERMAN TORPEDO-ROAT MANCEUVRING IN THE 


NORTH SEA IN HEAVY WEATHER. IT MAY BE REMEMBERED THAT A BRITISH CRAFT OF THIS CHARACTER BROKE 


HER BACK ON A WAVE AND SANK IN THE SAME WATERS A FEW YEARS AGO 
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WHERE DO WE 


STAND ABOUT DEATH? 


An Impartial Setting-forth of the Present Attitude of the most Enlightened Observers regarding the Greatest 


of all Questions. 


as to the Fact of Personal Immortality? 






LZ $5628 FE have all been aware for some years 

SS3 that a group of men, highly distin- 
guished for their scientifie attain- 
ments and generally esteemed for 
character and judgment, have been 
giving their best energies to the in- 
xy vestigation of the great question of 
3 personal survival after death: men 

like the late Professor James in this 
country, Sir Oliver Lodge in England, Camille Flam- 
marion in France, and Cesare Lombroso in Italy, to 
mention only a few past and present investigators. 
How do we stand at present? What is the position 
of this inquiry to-day? Are we gaining or losing 
ground in the battle for immortality? 

This whole inquiry has an air of newness; it is even 
revolutionary from one point of view. In the heyday 
of Darwin’s great investigations, to go no further 
back, such a general inquiry into the state of conscious- 
ness after death would have seemed monstrous and 
impossible. Even so broad-minded a man as Tyndall 
said some almost unquotable things about spiritualism 
and everything that savored of it. Yet from another 
point of view this is really no new matter. It has 
engaged some of the best minds in times past, and 
to-day has a profound interest for the vast majority 
of mankind. There is a deceptive air of novelty about 
all so-called “spiritualistic” experiments; the news 
of communications from the dead is sent by cable 
across the ocean as some startling novelty. But as 
a matter of fact there is no real novelty in these 
things, any more than in hypnotic suggestion, where 
nothing is new but the word. It has all been going 
on for ages. For no part of human thought is so 
universal, both in time and space, as the belief in the 
unseen world and immortality. 


A Quest Without Novelty 

I am a lover of the ancient scriptures of India. 
Not long ago there was a cablegram in my paper 
recording a message from one of the distinguished dead 
which Sir Oliver “Lodge had received through a lady 
of psychic temperament. I read it with extreme inter- 
est. After breakfast I was looking over the Brihad- 
aranyaka Upanishad, three or four thousand years old, 
perhaps older. I came on a passage in which a cer- 
tain ancient heen, Bhujyur by name, tells how, in 
the country of the Madras, he and certain friends 
visited the house of Patanjala and through his daugh- 
ter, who was a psychic, got into communication with 
a certain Dhanvan and asked him questions about the 
mysterious regions of the world. The situation is 
exactly the same, and I doubt not that ancient Aryan 
was in his day as eminent as Sir Oliver Lodge is 
in his. Has not his name survived three thousand 
years? The whole of Vedic worship is pervaded with 
the idea of relation to the pitris. Who are the pitris? 
The spirits of departed fathers and grandfathers, who 
remain in close touch with their children and de- 
scendants and are ready with help and counsel in 
all emergencies. What we call “ancestor worship ” 
is the ceremony of calling reverently on the departed 
fathers for their help, or sharing with them our 
felicity. All India, China, and Japan do this per- 
petually. After the battle of Tsushima, Admiral Togo 
formally laid before the ancestors the news of the 
victory with details, I suppose, of the effectiveness 
of quick-firing guns and torpedoes. So there is no 
novelty in communion with the dead. 

The real novelty, I think, is this: that our own ex- 
periments are made by the foremost men in the fore- 
most nations of the world; by men as eminent, in their 
respective lands, as Sir Oliver Lodge, Camille Flam- 
marion, Cesare Lombroso, William James—physicist, 
astronomer, pathologist, psychologist; they cover the 
whole range of modern science, and they are acknowl- 
edged masters world-famous in their departments. 


Three Periods of Liberation 


And this brings us to another general thought. 
Consider at what period, at what stage in our sci- 
entifie progress this great question of survival of per- 
sonal consciousness and communication with the per- 
sonalities of those who have died has come to the 
front. It is important to realize that it is no 
mere detached wonder, but a part of an orderly 
whole. 

In the last few centuries there have been three great 
periods of liberation of the spirit of knowledge. First, 
Copernicus and Galileo released the earth from _ its 
moorings and sent us spinning through infinite space, 
reviving, by the way, the teaching that Pythagoras 
brought from the temples of most ancient Eg gvpt. It 
is to be deplored that ecclesiastical powers, not under- 
standing the spirit of knowledge and therefore afraid 
of it, set Galileo on his knees to recant and apologize 
for God’s glory in the heavens. From that time the 
spirit of knowledge was exiled; science grew, but not 
within the realm of religion; always a misfortune, 
and the cause, I think, of much later materialism. 
But the real materialism was the first distrust and 
fear of the spirit of truth. 

Darwin was the next great liberator, breaking the 
barriers of form and_ setting life flowing forward 
through infinite growth in splendid spaces of time: 
a teaching, again, not strange to ancient India, which 
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thought of humanity in millions of years, and was 
soundly berated for it and gravely corrected by our 
first Orientalists a century ago. 


Discovering the Invisible World 

We live in the midst of the third great liberation 
which is revealing the invisible worlds. For I think 
we should consider together the breaking of physics 
and chemistry into the unseen world, and the forward 
movement of psychical research. Is there not a close 
analogy between telepathy and wireless telegraphy, 
between clairvoyance and Roentgen rays by which we 
can see through a brick wall, between the teaching that 
matter has its source and goal in the invisible ether, 
and the teaching that persons have their source in the 
unseen and at death return to the unseen? Note, by 
the way, that the psychical teaching in each case 
precedes the physical. 

Just one consideration more and we are ready to 
come to the experiments. It is this: There are ‘still 
people, happy in their ignorance, who scorn Galileo 
and will maintain that the earth is flat; there were 
at least not very long ago, for I remember certain 
experiments on the long canals of ‘the English fen 
country that were to demonstrate, and did demon- 
strate it, to minds that were constituted in that way. 

But the flat-earth men are dwindling. More numer- 
ous are those who, following the bad example of cer- 
tain men very distinguished in their day, hold Darwin 
up to obloquy and reprehend the whole evolutionary 
idea. They are numerous, they are even aggressive; 
yet we should be able. in a way, to sympathize with 
them. We need not try to convince them; they will 
not be convinced; they will simply be left behind. 
So with those whose minds resist the revelation of 
our own time, the revelation of the unseen world, 
whether through physies or through psychical _re- 
search. There are people so constituted that they 
feel compelled to reject the whole thing: or they ac- 
cept the physics and reject the psychics, finding irre- 
futable proofs of their position, as did my flat-earth 
man on the Norfolk broads and as do the people who 
tell you that “evolution is exploded.” These people 
are in the same class; they are entitled to their opinion 
and to our kindly understanding. 

So the tendency of our age is driving us over the 
borderland into the unseen, enriched with the ample 
spaces of Galileo and the splendid progression of Dar- 
win. Our age will be memorable for this among the 
ages of the world. It found us half materialist. It 
will leave us, I think, firmly established in im- 
mortality. 


Early Experiments in Psychical Research 

So we come. after much circling, not, I hope, un- 
fruitful, to the experiments themselves. They are 
part of a sequence, an ordered progression, whose 
stages are well established and can at any time be 
verified. ‘The particular psychical experiments which 
concern themselves with communications from the dead 
are closely woven in the fabrie of general psychical 
research, which is a veritable science quite as sound 
and rigid in its methods as physics or chemistry or 
astronomy. 

let me try to make this clear, for it has real value. 
I first heard of psychical research, a good many years 
ago, from Professor W. F. Barrett, a distinguished 
Fellow eof the Royal Society who had been a pupil 
of Tyndall’s and thus belonged to the great line of 
Sir Humphry Davy and Faraday. He has since been 
knighted, I believe, for his distinguished scientific 
work. Professor Barrett was one of the first to ex- 
periment seriously, methodically, scientifically, with 
thought transference. He was soon joined this by 
F. W. H. Myers, Frank Podmore, Henry Sidgwick, and 
Edmund Gurney, all very able and distinguished men. 
They made tens of thousands of experiments, purposely 
so multiplied as to exclude chance or coincidence, and 
they conclusively proved the reality of thought trans- 
ference. No one who really knows the evidence ever 
dreams of questioning it. Thoughts, pictures, words, 
colors, feelings, were transferred from one mind to 
another directly, all ordinary channels of communica- 
tion being barred. 


What is “Thought Transference ”’? 

They carried a new name for this very old faculty, 
“telepathy,” or “perception at a distance.” But in 
reality distance has nothing to do with it. The trans- 
fer is direct, from mind to mind, whether a yard or a 
thousand miles intervene. The result is not weakened 
by distance. An image conveyed from mind to mind 
does not become smaller as the distance grows greater, 
but remains exactly the same size. It is as “though 
some one standing beside us were to walk away to 
a point a mile or two miles off, continuing to appear 
to us exactly the same height and breadth. We should 
be somewhat startled, as this would contradict our 
universal experience of space. That is exactly what 
thought transference does. It pays no attention to 
space. It is evidently independent of space, not within 
physical space as we know it. If the passage of 
an image from mind to mind is not subject to space, 
not within space, we are justified in supposing that the 
mind, or at least that part of it concerned in this 
experience, is also not within space as we know it; 
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cr, to be concrete, not within or a part of the ghpeieat 
brain. 

This is vitally important, and it is of equal impor- 
tance to remember that exactly the same conclusion 
has been reached along completely independent lines; 
for example, by the physiological and psychological 
method of Bergson in Matter. and Memory. It may, 
therefore, be taken for granted that the old material- 
istic hypothesis which saw in the mind nothing but a 
function, a phosphorescence, of the matter of the brain, 
has fallen of its own weight. With it, indeed, is going, 
or has already gone, the independent reality of mat- 
ter itself in which the modern view sees only a sys- 
tem of electrical corpuscles; “ matter is thus explained 
away as being electricity and nothing but electricity.” 

Thought transference, therefore, is not only a fact, 
but a very illuminating fact, confirming the view 
reached quite independently along other lines, that 
mind is not within physical space; that mind is not 
a function of the brain, though it may use the braip 
to command the body. This conelusion is, of course, 
quite independent of the experiments in communicating 
with the dead, though we can at onee see that it lends 
a strong @ priori probability to these. 


Apparitions of the Dying 

From thought transference in general the experi- 
menters turned to a particular form of thought trans- 
ference: that in which the image of one person is 
transferred from his mind to the mind of another 
person at a distance. The experimenters took a 
census of apparitions of the living. They found very 
many of these, some fifteen being selected in their 
report as peculiarly well authenticated. Several of 
these cases were the result of deliberate attempts to 
appear to some person at a distance. From apparitions 
of the living to apparitions of the dying, which ap- 
pear to be far more numerous, the step is entirely 
natural and obvious. It was found by the same census 
that supernormal experiences of this kind which co- 
incided with a death were 440 times the number that 
chance alone might account for, and that 95 cases 
were reported to have been shared by a second person 
er by more than two. 

Before we take the next step, from apparitions of 
the dying to apparitions of the dead and communica- 
tions from the dead, it may be wise to consider the 
curious phenomenon called “ automatic writing,” which 
plays so large a part in these communications. The 
— conspicuous possessor of this faculty was Mr. 

T. Stead, one of the Titanic dead, a man of al- 
bai universal information and of unquestioned intel- 
ligence and integrity. “I can,” wrote Mr. Stead, 
“after making my mind passive, place my pen on 
paper and my hand will write messages from friends 
at a distance.” In his very convincing account of 
this faculty Mr. Stead gives scores of instances of 
its use. He also gives illuminating examples of its 
extension to a new region, communication with friends 
no longer in the body. At an early period of his 
investigations Mr. Stead had two friends, one of whom, 
named Julia, made a promise that, should she die 
first, she would try to appear to the other. Not long 
after making this promise she died in Boston. Within 
a few weeks, Mr. Stead tells us, she appeared radiantly 
happy, to her friend, who was then in Chieago. Later 
on Mr. Stead and the surviving friend were staying at 
Eastnor Castle in the west of England; there Julia 
appeared to her friend a second time. This friend 
asked Mr. Stead whether he could get a message from 
Julia written “automatically” in the way he has 
described, and he promised to try. They began the 
celebrated correspondence which Mr. Stead has pub- 
lished. 

Have we anything here beyond mental suggestion? 
I believe we have, since Julia proved that she pos- 
sessed knowledge which Mr. Stead could not possibly 
have under normal lew; knowledge, in fact, which no 
ordinary living being could have. A crucial instance 
is the prophecy of the death of a certain friend of 
Mr. Stead’s, with the date, an even year before it took 
place. This death was not due to lingering illness, 
but to an accident. The warning, first given by Julia 
a year ahead, was repeated month by month until the 
time first predicated had almost come. Julia then 
wrote, using Mr. Stead’s hand: “ You are going to 
see EK. M. to-morrow. Bid her farewell. Make all 
necessary arrangements. You will never see her again 
on earth.” The prophecy was literally fulfilled. 


Where Distance Does Not Count 

The great mass of “automatic writing” comes from 
persons still living and so can be e asily and certainly 
verified. As with the more direet form of thought 
transference, messages received in this way are not 
diminished by distance. They are not conditioned by 
physical space. It is well to have this clearly in mind, 
when we consider communications received by this 
means from the dead, and to realize that the means 
of communication is already in the invisible world. 

Much valuable experiment in this kind of communi- 
cation was made year after year. ‘The whole subject 
entered a new and dramatic phase when the leading 
psychical experimenters themselves died, full of the 
thought of communication, conscious of the difficulties, 
cager to communicate. In this way began what we 








may call the epoch of systematic psychical research 
“from the other side.” One might make a striking 
volume of the post-mortem communications from Rich- 
werd Hodgson, Edmund Gurney, Henry Sidgwick, F. W. 
IH. Myers, and, more recently, William James. At 
present they are scattered through many hundreds of 
pages of very technical periodicals. I shall take a 
few, here and there, to illustrate certain interesting 
points, Among these you will not find those whose 
chief value is evidential, those depending on * cross- 
correspondence,” and the like. For one thing, they 
have already had a great deal of publicity; for another, 
they have their full weight only when hedged by ex- 
planatory detail which requires too much space. 

f must content myself with saying that I believe 
the evidence is conclusive and pass on to the questions 
indicated: the quality of consciousness, the powers, 
the faculties, the limitations of those who have re- 
cently died. with communications which illustrate 
these. We have, as our point of departure, the mind, 
already shown to be not within space, not material, 
and possessing, at the moment of death, a complete 
memory of all the past experiences of that personality. 
We have also a method of communication, well au- 
thenticated by frequent use between living persons, by 
which impressions and thoughts can be conveyed, and 
are conveyed, from one mind to another wholly with- 
out regard to the limitations of matter or physical 
space. Consider the mind at the moment of death, 
charged with its burden of memories, ready to depart. 
Through what experiences does it pass! 


The Mind at the Moment of Death 

We get very illuminating answers from the com 
munications Which surround the death of Mr. F. W. i. 
Myers. Mr. Myers died on January 17, 1901. A letter 
written three weeks later, on February 7th, by “ auto- 
matic writing” threigh the hand of Miss Rowson, 
and signed * Edmund Gurney,” should be quoted first. 
Mr. Gurney died, T believe, in 1888, thirteen years 
carlier. This letter says: “I have come to warn you 
for my friend, to implore you not to let them call 
him. He gets no rest day or night. At every sitting, 
‘Call Myers! Bring Myers!’ There’s not a place in 
England where they don’t ask for him; it disturbs 
him, it takes away his rest. For God’s sake don’t 
call him. It is all right for him to come of his own 
accord. ... What we want for him now is to rise 
and to forget earthly things. He can’t help any more. 
His life was given to it and that must be the help. 
Ile was allowed just to say that he continued. That 
was his great desire, but it will help nobody that he 
should be called back and made to hover near the 
earth.” 

Two things are specially worth noting in this letter. 
First, that immediately after death there appears to 
he a state of gestation, of extreme sensitiveness, where 
much harm is likely to be done by intrusive jarring, 
just as is the ease with physical gestation. We shall 
return to this. The second point is that of inter- 
communication between the dead. If we accept the 
letter as genuine, as T for one do, it shows that MHd- 
mund Gurney, who died in 1888, was in communica- 
tion with IF. W. HL. Myers within a few days after 
the latter’s death and keenly apprehensive for his 
welfare. Had Myers been a living invalid, critically 
il. Gurney could not have been more solicitous. 

It seems that after a time Myers completed this 
period of gestation and began himself to communicate 
by “automatic writing” through the hand of Mrs. 
Verrall, who was living in India. Writing on Novem- 
ber 20, 1903, he said: 

*T know it will soon be three years since I passed 
over, passed on, but [ feel still in the carly stages 
of development, as it were. The obscuration of con- 
sciousness was prolonged in my case to an abnormal 
period. Nearly the whole of the first vear was hidden 
from me. fT was entranced, as it were. That accounts 
for some failure of compact, does it not? It is all 
so far more diflicult than one imagines. Even granting 
the strength requisite to reach the threshold, one can 
but fall helplessly upon it, spent and one’s message 
stilled.” 

Myers, the poet, is still fond of poetry in the Great 
Beyond. This is a reminiscence of ennyson’s * Per- 
sephone.” In other letters he quotes poetry often; in 
one letter of high evidential value he refers to two 
unpublished poems of his own based on Odes of Horace. 
It is part of a long chain of evidence, unfortunately 
too long to quote. Another letter of his, six days 
later, sheds still more light on what IT have ventured 
to call the period of gestation, and also on the con- 
dition of consciousness not within space. 


Consciousness Beyond Space 

“The period of oblivion was unusually long with 
me. There was no link between my utter unconscious- 
ness of the things of earth—the last thing I felt was 
the touch that closed my eyes—and the passage to the 
plane T now occupy. The transit was absolutely un- 
known to me, and | am not conscious of a return 
journey, as it were, when T communicate in this way. 
At least T am conscious of strain and effort, but I 
cannot note the stages of the way. The nearest simile 
I can find to the difficulties of sending a message is 
that I appear to be standing behind a sheet of frosted 
glass, which blurs sight and deadens sound, dictating 
feebly to a reluctant and somewhat obtuse secretary.” 

The state of being not within space is graphically 
illustrated by another fact. Myers, in his dietation, 
as he calls it, was quite unhampered by the where- 
abouts of his secretary. He could and did dictate 
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letters through “ automatic writers ” in America, Eng- 
land, Algeria, and India at about the same time, and 
some of the best “ cross-correspondences ” were ob- 
tained in this way. But something of the sort is quite 
within our own experience, as it should be, if our own 
minds are, as I believe, in part not within space. We 
‘an think of a friend, let us say, in Boston, another 
in New York, another in Chicago, and another in 
San Francisco all within a few seconds; all are equally 
close to us in thought, and all, be it remembered, are 
equally near to us for transference of thought if they 
happen to have the faculty to receive it. This illus- 
tration, thinking of places at different distances, is 
used in the Buddhist scriptures to indicate that the 
post-mortem states are not within space; in fact, just 
as I have used it. Another proof that we are not 
really dealing with startling novelties. 


What is a Ghost? 

In a letter written a few weeks later, on January 
7, 1904, Myers brings out a very important point: 
that apparitions of the dead are, what we have already 
suggested apparitions of the living to be, thought forms 
transferred from one mind to another; in this case 
from the mind of the dead to the mind of the living: 

“T want to make it thoroughly clear to you that 
the eidolon [apparition] is not the spirit, only the 
simulacrum, If M were to see me sitting at my 
table, or if any one of you became conscious of any 
semblaiuce standing near my chair, that would not be 
J. My spirit would be there, invisible but percep- 
tive, but the appearance would be merely to call your 
attention to identify me. It fades and grows less 
easily recognized as the years pass, and my remem- 
brance of my earthly appearance, grows weaker. If 
you saw me as I am now you would not recognize 
me in the least. 





‘ All I could never be, all men refused in me, 
This was I worth to God whose wheel the pitcher 
shaped.’ 


I appear now as I would fain have been, as I desired 
to be in the very vain dreams of youth, and the time- 
lined, pain-lined, suffering face that some of you re- 
member with tenderness is a mere mask now that I 
strive to conjure up for you to know me by. But 
my power is weak and you are not really receptive. 
. . « Remember once again that the phantom, the so- 
called ghost, is a counterfeit presentment projected by 
the spirit.” 


The Mistake of Lamentation 

This is the point I wished to bring out: the in- 
visible but perceptive consciousness of the departed 
makes a mind image of the former body and then 
sends it, by thought transference, to the mind of the 
person who “sees the apparition.” This shows, I 
think, how direct is the bearing of the early experi- 
ments in thought transference on these later experi- 
ments in communication with the dead. In the first 
case there are two minds with two bodies; in the 
second there are two minds and only one body; that is 
the only difference. The forces employed are identical. 
The same letter contains a sentence of profound human 
interest: “There is ne sadder mistake than to im- 
agine that by mourning for the dead their state of 
happiness is increased. Love they desire, but not 
lamentation.” 

On the following day Myers wrote, looking forward 
to the third anniversary of his death: 

“The appearance of the simulacre does not neces- 
sarily imply that the spirit is consciously present. 
It may project the phantasm from a great distance. 
More usually, however, it is present. On two occasions 
only have I myself been able to perceive the sur- 
roundings I so desired to see; once at a meeting, and 
you all appeared to me as flat cardboard figures seen 
through a gray mist. The next time was a few weeks 
ago at home. I would try so hard on the anniversary 
that is only nine days away now if I could be sure you 
really wished and desired my eidolon without any fear 
or reluctance. Any terror would distress me unspeak- 
ably. In my present state thoughts pain me more than 
wounds or burns could do while IT lived. It is a 
part of the stage through which I pass, an evolutionary 
stage.” 

Besides perceptive power and memory, the surviving 
consciousness possesses will and desire and an af- 
fectionate regard for friends. This comes out in a 
letter which Myers wrote on the third anniversary 
of his death, but only a few lines of which, addressed 
to Sir Oliver Lodge, I have space to quote: 

“Dear old chap, you have done so much in past 
three years. I am cognizant of a great deal of it, 
but with strange gaps in my knowledge. If I could 
only talk with you. If IT could only help you with 
some advice. TI tried more than once. Did it ever 
come? There is so much to be learned by the Diamond 
Island experiment.” 


Can We Send Our Thoughts to the Dead? 

This shows, by the way, what is amply demonstrated 
in a hundred other instances, that thoughts can be 
transferred from the minds of the living to the minds 
of the dead as well as the reverse. The allusion in the 
last sentence is to certain experiments in wireless 
telegraphy between Diamond Island in Lower Burma 
and the Andaman Islands. Probably the need of at- 
tuning the receiver to the transmitter was what he 
had in mind. 

Myers, according to this testimony, was in a trance, 








almost completely unconscious, for nearly a year after 
his death. This, it would seem, is not always the case. 
Here is a letter from another eminent seeker after 
psychical knowledge which bears on the same point. 
Professor William James died on August 26, 1910. 
Two months later, on October 29th, the following com- 
munication was received as from him by Professor 
J. H. Hyslop through the “ automatic writing ” of Mrs. 
Chenoweth: 

“... My memory is clear on past events, but the 
recollection does not embrace each detail any more 
than yours does. In other words, my memory is not 
intensified or clarified by death, but neither is my 
memory dimmed. That is a point you and I dis- 
cussed, I believe. . . . Never before was the interest 
so sane in these matters. I talked with Henry about 
these things, but now it seems to me that I did not 
make it very strong. We agreed to come to each 
cther in case of death, but we little thought that I 
would be the one. ... It is all experiment and ex- 
periment. I intended to give you another lot of work 
like that you last had, but my notes were not quite 
complete; but Harry will give it to you later. Some 
of the proceedings of the English society I had, and 
they were not complete, either. I wonder if you know 
of this. I saw Lodge. His work—it is more sure 
than mine, more unequivocal, and his mind must 
have been clear about some of the doubtful things in 
mine. He has wonderful faith and patience and is a 
thoughtful and careful investigator.” 

What I find most striking in this is the tone of 
entire serenity. But two months dead and quite con- 
tentedly discussing incompleted manuscripts and the 
work of a colleague. Certainly death did not seem 
either horrible or sensational or momentous to him; 
rather it was a serene necessity, like the sunrise, 


How William James Identified Himself 

Professor James. if these communications are, as I 
think, really from him, sets very deliberately about 
the work of identifying himself. Using the hand of 
Mrs. Chenoweth, the “ automatist,” he writes care- 
fully and legibly, declaring that he would rather stand 
up to a mistake than take refuge behind bad writing. 
He finds this process of writing with the hand of an- 
other rather like using a strange typewriter, and this 
leads to a reminiscence which he evidently gives for 
its value in identifying him on the theory that the 
trivial things may be the best evidence: 

“It is a part of the problem, but I fancy one might 
grow so accustomed to the use of the machine that 
the difficulty would disappear. I never could use a 
typewriter to do my work, and I remember speaking 
to Harry about typewriting at one time, and he said 
many good writers—good machine writers, I mean— 
could not compose and write at the same time. Henry, 
my brother, Harry, my son, and I each had much 
typewriting done for our several kinds of work, and 
we each had different methods. My manuscripts were 
carefully prepared for the one who should copy. Harry 
often dictates to the one at the machine direct, not 
always; and Henry does both ways, sometimes pre- 
pares, sometimes dictates to a stenographer who after- 
ward writes it on the machine. I am explicit because 
I want no loopholes, and I trust I have made it plain.” 

Then comes a passage of a good deal of pathos, for 
all its serenity, showing that the living may be quite 
visible to the dead, though the dead are wholly hidden 
from the living: 

“T have sat at table at home so many times since 
I came here. This is one of the hardest places my 
wife has to pass. The settled and definite tone of 
heing alone is ever present there. If she might know 
my near and close proximity she would be at peace.” 

Elsewhere he speaks with equal pathos of visits to 
his son, who, I believe, has been quite unable to per- 
ceive any signs of identity, any proofs of survival, in 
these letters. 

We must recognize that it is very much a matter 
of temperament. “ The settled and definite tone” of 
incredulity will yield to no amount of evidence, how- 
ever flawless. But with the years this will become 
rarer; and just as happened with the discoveries of 
Galileo and Darwin, we shall wake up some day to 
find the belief in immortality dominant once more. 


In Conclusion 

Let me say one werd in conclusion. My own con- 
viction of immortality rests on a basis quite apart 
frem these psychical experiments or any like them, and 
would remain entirely uninfluenced and unperturbed 
if the psychical experiments were all swept away like 
cobwebs to-morrow morning. 

They are in no sense essential to my conviction. 
Yet I believe them to be genuine and authentic, quite 
as completely, I imagine, as does, let us say, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Authentic, yes; but wise and profitable? That 
is another question. Apart from the possible harm to 
those engaged in these experiments on both sides, I 
believe that the true way of learning the things of 
our immortality is not this way of psychical experi- 
ment, but the far different, far harder, far more en- 
during way of interior self-conquest and purification. 
The promise of vision was made to the pure in heart, 
and this curious prying into the hidden things of death 
is not far from necromancy. Yet we need not be wiser 
than Providence. If these things are allowed to hap- 
pen it is because they ought to happen, and, rightly 


_ taken, they may be of real use in breaking down initial 


incredulity, curing paralysis of the will, and setting 
our spirits free to seek the real immortality by the 
higher way. 


AGAINST THE SUNSET GLOW 


My garden is brave in the delicate greens of spring, 
With border of jonquils and edging of plum-blossom lace, 
And purple-peaked lilaes where black-and-gold orioles sing. 
Below lies the road that leads to the buria'-place! 


BY ELLA M. SMITH 
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And T know that my garden is only a vanishing dream; 
For even in Maytime the hearse passes, solemn and slow; 

And through the voung leaves gf the trees the white gravestones gleam. 
Beyond them all, the hills in the sunset glow. 
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THE READY REPLYER 
Berne A TREASURY OF REPARTEE IN EMBARRASSING 
MoMENTS FOR THE OTHERWISE UNPREPARED 


(For a Gentleman Burglar Caught in the Bedroom of 
a Billionaire about to Start for the Opera, hold- 
ing a Pearl Necklace in his Right Hand.) 


ILLIONAIRE (suddenly entering the room, which 
B is only dimly lighted): What the Dickens are you 
doing here? 

BuRGLAR (suavely, with a polite bow): Ah, sir, 
with what singular prevision you use that noble name 
of Dickens! ‘rue, you have used it in an ejaculatory 
fashion, and in a purely colloquial sense, but how 
aptly it fits at a moment when ineptitude would have 
heen most pardonable! In this dim light, and with 
this mask upon my face, you of course do not recog- 
nize me, but, now that you have surprised me in so 
equivocal a position, it is only proper that I should 
confess to you that to the world at large I am known 
as Harrison Wintergreaves Bumbleton, author of those 
popular novels Squidge, The Third Wife of Wallabout 
Watkins, and Kismet the Sultan’s Bride, all of them 
favorably known to the trade as best sellers, alongside 
of which the works cf Shakespeare, Milton, and Moses 
sink into the insignificant realms of the arrant Plug. 
My whole life, sir, from my happy boyhood days until 
this dramatic moment has been devoted to the limning 
of life, the delineation of character, and the analysis 
of perplexing problems of high social import. My 
quest is truth. Never have I stooped to pen a line 
that was not based upon the results of my own obser- 
vation. By day, by night, even as did Dickens, to 
whom you have so impulsively referred, I have sought 
the real and the true, and every human experience 
that you find narrated in my novels you may rest 
assured has been an actual experience of my own along 
the precise lines therein indicated. Do I wish to de- 
pict an heroic rescue of a drowning maiden from the 
treacherous waters ef the sea? I employ a lady to 
jump into the seething waters, myself plunge in after 
her, save her from her fate, and on the emotions de- 
rived from that perilous act base the psychological 
conclusions which my romance is designed to set forth. 
Do I wish to portray the sufferings of a man over- 
whelmed by debt and pursued by duns? I never rely 
on my imagination in setting forth the details of his 
stress of mind. I plunge myself deep into debt with 
tailors, jewelers, and restaurateurs, and from the con- 
sequent agitation of my own soul with all the fidelity 
of my pen I draw my picture of that style of human 
misery. Analogous to this method was that of 
Dickens—as you have suggested. He drew his mar- 





“?Lo, JIM! FISHIN’?” 
“NAW; DROWNIN’ WORMS,” 
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DANGER AHEAD 


velous stories from those unfailing well-springs of 
romance the hearts and sufferings of men. He went 
himself into the purlieus. Sounded the depths of 
misery. With his keen eye he—” 

BILLIONAIRE (impatiently): What in thunder has 
all this got to do with your presence here? 

Burciar: JI am writing a series of stories, sir, 
with a gentleman burglar as the central figure, and in 
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lot of acid into the mail- 
box and destroyed two 
notes of mine payable at 
sight to-morrow.” 


HE KNEW 

“WHEN these suf- 
fragettes really get the 
ear of England, Ll wonder 
what they will do with it,” 
said Mr. Henpeck. 

“T know,” said little 
Tommy Henpeck. “If 
they’re all like ma they’ll 
wash it.” 


NEARING THE FINISI 
Sue had just said yes. 
“Heigho.” he sighed, 

wearily, as she snuggled 

up with her head on his 
manly chest. “It has 
been a long and a hard 
race.” 

“Yes,” she replied, 

“and you don’t know what a comfort it is to me, 

Henry, to find myself on my last lap.” 


CLASSIFIED 
* Do you consider old Slithers a humorist, Binks?” 
asked Dubbleigh. 
“ Not exactly,” said Binks. “TI should call him an 
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“Sucn A LOVELY DAY, ARTHUR! WHY NOT TRY PAINTING OUTDOORS?” 
“ CAN'T YOU UNDERSTAND, ANGELINE, I’M TRYING TO GET AWAY FROM NATURE?” 


my effort to keep myself true to the highest standards 
of realism I have temporarily embarked upon a pro- 
fession which I abhor, but which— 

(At this point spring upon the billionaire and, 
after gagging him and shoving him under the bed, 
swallow the pearls, put on his fur overcoat and silk 
hat, and walk quietly downstairs. Leave by the front 
door and, jumping into his waiting automobile, tell 
the chauffeur to take you to the Grand Central 
Station as fast as he can; take the first train to 
Chicago, disembark at Albany, and return by the night 
boat, thereby successfully doubling upon and covering 
your trail.) 


THE EVIDENCE 

“You think old man Watson was angry, do you?” 
said Wiggles. 

* You'd have thought so if you’d seen the profane 
look he gave me,” said Walloper. 

“ Profane look? What cn earth is a profane look?” 
asked Wiggles. 

“ Why—a sort of cursory glance,” said Walloper. 


THE PEACE-LOVER 
“You believe in peace at any cost, do you, Jimp- 
son?” said Binks. 
“T do,” said Jimpson. “TI never cherish wrath. It 
I have a hatchet of any kind to bury I bury it, even 
though the only place I can find for its interment is 
the neck of mine adversary.’ 





THE ILL WIND 
“ Hooray!” cried Bilkins, joyously. “ Hooray for 
the sutfragettes.” 
“What now?” asked Smithers. 
“Why,” chortled Bilkins, “they’ve just dropped a 
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exhumerist. Most of his merry quips have been ex- 
humed from the forgotten reservoirs of the defunct 
hitherto.” 


READY FOR THE FRAY 

“Who do you suppose that man was who just went 
up the street in the taxicab, dressed in a suit of 
medieval armor?” asked the visitor to London. 
“Some advertising agent for a costume company ?” 

“No,” said the policeman, “That was the Prime 
Minister going to address a suffragette meeting, sir. 
He has to wear scissor-proof clothes.” 


AN EFFECTIVE PRESIDENT 

“Bosu!” said Mr. Nervepop, after Mrs. Nervepop 
had expressed the wish that a woman might be Presi- 
dent of the United States for just one week. “ What 
could she do?” 

“What could she do?” retorted the lady. “I teli 
you this, James, that if I could get into the White 
Ifouse with a couple of good Swedes to help me Vd 
do more in a minute than any President we’ve had in 
twenty years with both Houses of Congress and his 
Cabinet behind him!” 


HER BALLOT 


“Wert, my love,” said Mr. Dubbkins, after her re- 
turn from the polls, “ did you get your vote at last?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Dubbkins, with a happy smile. 
“There it is!” 

She threw the ballot upon his desk. 

“Why,” said Mr. Dubbkins, “ didn’t you east it?’ 

“Cast it?” retorted Mrs. Dubbkins. “Cast it? 
You don’t suppose for a moment that now that I’ve 
got it I’m going to let go of it. do you? Not if I 
know myself—I’m going to have it framed,” 


, 









SPEAK for the revival of an ancient 
art, an art unknown to Americans 
to-day. Primeval man lived by it. 
Rome conquered the world with it. 
Ancient peoples, whose very names 
are long since swallowed in the 
black pit of oblivion, found great 
prefit in it. The art is still prac- 
tised by all wild tribes, and it sur- 
vives to a great degree among the people of Great 
Britain. 

The lost art is the art of walking. We Americans 
do not walk. We take the railway train, the trolley- 
car, the clevated road, the subway, the automobile, 
the elevator, the escalator, the moving sidewalk—or, 
‘ather. these things take us—and we cheat our legs 
of their rightful exercise. At this point I seem to 
hear an interruption. “ Exercise again! Dang ex- 
ercise! | aowt take exercise!” exclaims the tired 
American. Very well, sir; then you shall take pills 
or a trip to Carlsbad or the deadly peril of a surgical 
eperation—probably all three—if you won't take ex- 
ercise. ... Away he goes in a rage, shuffling off to 
iis car. Peace be unto him, poor devil; he won’t be 
with us long. 

Now that we are rid of the peevish interrupter, let 
us take a calm survey of this walking proposition. 
Do we really need to walk? Reader, if you will but 
have the patience to stay to the end of this screed 
and then can truly declare that you need no walk, 
I will humbly promise to do all your walking for you 
as long as grass grows and water runs. Let me make 
the pace of the nation, and I care not who makes its 
laws. 

But, you may say, here is one who is quite daft 
about walking: I have no time to waste on such 
a bedlamite. Haven’t you, though? You’d better read 
on, wisely employ your time. Suppose I can not only 
prove that walking is a splendid exercise (I would 
say the best except that each faddist swears his own 
fad is the best), but that it is a spirited game, that 
it is far more entertaining than flying through dust- 
clouds in an automobile, that it is an everlasting source 
of delight, of fascination, of joy, fair day or foul, 
from bounding youth to shuffling age—then will you 
not give heed? And when I add that it will make 
vou eat like Gargantua and sleep like a night-watch- 
man, will you not attend? It is really a great game; 
the first we learn and the last we lose: fet us go to it. 

Most of us refuse to acknowledge in our daily habit 
what we owe to the animal man. Though we be wise 
as Solomon, or mighty as Napoleon, or as full of over- 
soul as Shelley, we are still animals; omnivorous two- 
legged animals that need most solicitous care. Though 
the ego be the ego of a superman, yet while it abides 
in this world it must remain encased in and riding 
upon its animal part. Treat the animal with justice, 
and he carries the ego bravely to think high thoughts 
and do great deeds; neglect or abuse the animal man 
and he stumbles and pitches his ego with more or 
less torture out of this world. There is no escape. 
Feed the horse in idleness; he spoils. Do the same 
with the higher animal: the result is worse. 

What has this to do with walking? Everything, sir. 
Walking is the safest, surest, best, cheapest, and most 
excellent way of exercising the human = animal. 
Whether he live in the most congested city or in 
the most desolate wilderness, the means is always 
at hand. 





There, I’ve done it! I am no sophisticated rheto- 
rician, but I became inebriated with my own rea- 
soning, and my legs ran away with me at the end 
of the last paragraph. It was a lowering, gray, early 
spring morning. I did four miles along Riverside 
Drive in fifty-five minutes—a pleasant jog on the wet, 
slippery ground. What a joy it was to throw down 
the tyrant pen, with the perpetual challenge of a drop 
of ink on the point, and go for a brisk ride on Shanks’s 
mare! Time there was very little or I also should 
have circled the big reservoir in Central Park, where 


five black wild ducks swooped past me in 
the dusk the other evening and settled 
on the water, where they found sanctu- 
ary for the night, with the stars of 
heaven and the golden lights of a myriad 
of apartment-houses winking back at 
them from the inky depths. 

Yet in the meager four miles along the Drive 
there was far more entertainment and fun than the 
tired business man finds in his stuffy theater. From 
the hilltop at Grant’s Tomb I looked north along the 
Hudson, past the misty gateway between the Palisades 
and Inwood, and far off into infinity. Wise babies by 
the score had brought their nurses out to take the 
air and have a few thousand words with the guardian 
police. The buses and motor-cars rolled north and 
south full of fat and foolish folks, fine food for silent 
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RIDING SHANKS’S MARE 


BY WILLIAM INGLIS 
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laughter as one swings along twirling a sprig of black- 
thorn. At Kightieth Street a dainty horseman—no; 
le was a mere passenger—dismounted to tighten the 
girth. When he tried to remount the good bay mare 
regarded his efforts solely as an invitation to dance, 
and, like Willie in the song, she waltzed him around 
again—rou-ound and rou-ound and round. He threw 
me an appealing look, but I remembered doing a 
similar dance with a depraved gray mule under the 
rifles of eight of Pino Guerra’s sentinels in Cuba, 
while black buzzards hovered near and hoped for the 
best. That memory settled the dainty passenger’s fate. 
Let him stop his own horse. He was better off. 
Half-way home I became aware of a greater light 
in the sky and turned and looked where the sun ought 
to be—a little past the meridian. The cloud-bank 
was dissolving, and little by little the sun himself 





The pictures that vaunt themselves in sky and woods and water 
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appeared; first as a pale silver ghost in the deep mist, 
then with more and more strength and the silver 
slowly growing into gold, and at last a great fiery 
golden ball blazing through the mist upon the noble 
river and the schooners moored along the shore—all 
as. if the spirit of Turner had kindly come to paint 
me a picture. 


But let us return to the sober discussion of the 
walking proposition. Kew readers of this page need 
any introduction to Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, who for 
mniny years has directed the physical culture of the 
students at Harvard University. I quote from a news- 
paper despatch from Cambridge: 

“*Walk and get well. Walk regularly and keep 
well,’ said Dr. Sargent. 

“Dr. Sargent has seen many thousands of men in 
his day; has tested their lungs, hearts, and muscles; 
has taken measurements of their biceps and every 
portion of their bodies; has seen men grow in stature 
and strength from gymnasium work; has followed the 
physical development of members of the various ath- 
letic teams in Harvard for more than a generation; 
has trained women to become teachers of physical 
culture; and has applied the tape and stethoscope to all 
the pugilistic champions and strong men of modern 
times, and yet, standing in the presence of a great 
collection of gymnastic apparatus he announces that 
the greatest health producer and preserver is within 
the grasp of every living person who can walk.” 

The reason for this high praise of walking is not 
hard to understand. Perfect assimilation of food and 
elimination of waste by the body go on only when 
proper physical exercise burns out the right amount 
of tissue each day. The best exercise, not only because 
it is the most natural, but because it is least apt to 
be overdone, is walking. There is no temptation for 
the tired man to “play just one more set,” as in 
tennis, or go a few rounds more, as in boxing. 

How should the walk be directed? Very simply— 
start from any point you like and walk home. Always 
let the walk end at home, where bath and dry clothes 
await you. Some men boast that they walk down to 
business every day. 

Ugh! 

Besides, there is the danger of catching cold as one 
sits around in moist clothes. And if the clothes are 
not all moist the man is no walker, but a mere mincing 
dawdler, beneath the notice of honest folk. Also one 
should never stray so far as to need car or train or 
boat to fetch him home. Riding in any conveyance 
while hot, damp, and tired is a strong bid for pneu- 
monia or lumbago. 

Put on old clothes. Carry a jagged blackthorn to 
dissuade strange dogs from your calves. Wear a 
flannel shirt and a sweater and an old cap or soft 
wool hat; also loose, old gloves. Of course, you may 
wear, if you like, dainty tucked shirts of madras or 
percale; but these lines are addressed to men. Thick 
socks of natural gray wool that has never been dyed 
are the best, Edward Payson Weston tells me. 

“T can’t tell you who makes them,” says Mr. 
Weston, “but I always recognize them at sight, and 
I’ve bought them all over the country. They never 
cost more than fifty cents a pair.” 

Mr. Weston onght to know what’s best. He is the 
Weston who walked recently from Portland, Maine, 
to Chicago, when he was seventy years old, twenty- 
four hours faster than he had done the feat when he 
was only forty. He also says the shoes should be 
laced, of medium weight of sole, broad and comfortable, 
with broad, flat heels. Shoes that are too loose let 
the foot slide to and fro and raise blisters. 

It is well to have the front of the shoe loose, the 
part over the instep-snug and bracing, and the part 
around the ankle locse enough to allow free play. 
That is the advice of Mr. Weston, who is probably the 
most illustrious walker in the world; also the advice 
of Dan O’Leary, whom Wild Jack O’Marra used to 
‘all “the grandest pedestheralian that man ever 
saw.” 

Are we, then, to become Westons and O’Learys? 
Far from it. That would tax our meager powers too 
heavily. But we shall do well to borrow from these 
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masters who have learned by experience over thou- 
sands of miles just what is the best equipment for 
the game. And, by the way, shoes can be kept snug 
over the instep and free elsewhere by a very simple 
expedient: lace them very closely half-way; there tie 
a firm square knot, then lace rather loosely up to the 
top. 

Now to the walk, always remembering that whether 
in town or country the journey’s end must be at 
home, or at least at a place where a bath and fresh 
clothing are to be had. 

The important question now arises—shall the walker 
vo single or in company? The answer, as Sam Weller 
would say, depends upon the taste and fancy of the 
walker. One might cite a score of authorities on 
either side, and each would carry conviction—if the 





Shall the walker go single or in company ? 


reader happened to be already of his mind. What 
says Robert Louis Stevenson, the Master of Outdoors? 
Here is his rule: 

* A walking tour should be gone upon alone, because 
freedom is of the essence; because-you should be able 
to stop and go on, and‘follow this way or that, as 
the freak takes your and because you must have your 
own pace and neither trot alongside a champion 
walker nor mince in time with a girl... . There 
should be no ecackle of voices: at your elbow to jar 
on the meditative silence of the morning. And as 
long as a man is reasoning he cannot surrender him- 
self to that fine intoxication that comes of much 
motion in the open air, that begins in a sort of dazzle 
and sluggishness of the brain and ends in a peace that 
passes comprehension.” 

True; all true; every word truth. And yet who 
would deny himself the pleasure of companionship 
even for the sake of that fine intoxication that comes 
of much motion in the open air? Indeed, he need 
not be alone to feel that; and I am sure that all 
who practice fairly long «walks, or rows, or rides, or 
skating journeys will easily recall instances of the 
delightful intoxication R. L. S. describes that have 


heen shared with friends. It seems to me that Steven- 
son was one who loved solitude for its own sake. 
Rightly, too, if one reflects how infinitely more enter- 
taining must have been the play of his magic fancy 
than the cackle or drone of voices at his elbow; though 
his gentle and kingly mind would be the last to think 
such a thing. He really states his case in The Pavilion 
on the Links (I think it is) when he says, “I was a 
great solitary when I was young.” The vast open 
world spoke to him, entertained him. Yet (although 
I have gone so far as to walk myself almost into 
collapse in order to scare off a bore) I must record 
my humble opinion that good company enhances the 
delight of a walk as it does the delight of a swim or 
cf a good meal. Nothing pleasant, it seems to me, 
can be done well alone. Even reading, whieh some 
might think a single-handed pastime, is vastly im- 
proved if one has at hand a loyal and patient friend 
to whom he may exclaim, “Oh, listen to this!” and 
then proceed to the twofold joy of the savor of the 
author’s thought and the never-failing fascination of 
his own voice. 

But, to return to our path, do we really need to 
reason as we go? Friendly chat, or a little bantering, 
or mutual joy in the humors of the road, are wonder- 
fully entertaining on a walk. If one must perforce 
go alone—which happens far too often in these days 
of flat-footed drones, and their Capuan automobiles— 
then the mind will devise a thousand amusing pleas- 
antries to while away the hours. The first mile is 
always a matter of keen speculation. The walker 
asks himself, “ How am I going to-day?” and, being 
mindful that the heart must not be rushed and that 
a slow pace at the beginning is the best, is happy to 
find that the first mile is done in fourteen minutes. 
No speed in that. Champions wouldn’t waste a sniff 
on it. Very well, then. Let them save their sniffs. 
You and I, friend reader, find it comfortable going; 
neither a crawl nor an amble, but a fine, exhilarating 
pace that warms the legs like wine and makes the 
upper chest heave high over the deep luxury of full 
breaths. 

It is good fun to loaf along the next mile or two, 
and then, after a few moments’ rest, to try a little 
bit of pace. The gravelly path around the big reservoir 
in Central Park is not bad for this. It measures an 
even mile and three-quarters, and is broken in only 
two places, by the falling and rising steps and plazas 
of stone, at the gate-houses. The air of the region 
is especially bracing, for, as the learned Dr. Girdner 
points out, it is re-enforced by great quantities of 
ozone brought down from the Croton uplands in the 
aqueduct and first set free as the water comes bubbling 
and swirling into the reservoir. 

Moreover, the scene is inspiring. Mike Donovan 
and Charley Mitchell and Tom Sharkey and many 
another good man have trained for battle by often 
running its length. Here the rieh Andrew Car- 
negie walks his prescribed distance in the season, 
and Finley Peter Dunne, the genial philosopher, ham- 
mers out ideas to the crunching notes of his heels. 
I like to do the distance on the watch—21 minutes; 
20 minutes; 19 m. 20 s., ete—as the luck of the day 
may have it. There is no more amusing business 
than to do a few miles here and there * on the watch,” 
as the athletes say. As for the pictures that vaunt 
themselves in sky and woods and water as one goes, 
I forbear to speak lest I should be thought a mad 
enthusiast. In a word, any man who is not a slave 
to money or his senses can derive infinite entertain- 
ment as well as great health from walking. 

And after the journey and the shower, a_half- 
hour’s rest and a good meal, what autocrat would not 
envy the walker? Let us take our last look at him 
through the eyes of Stevenson: 

“If the day be fine and warm. there is nothing 
better in life than to lounge before the inn door in 
the sunset. or lean over the parapet of the bridge 
to watch the weeds and the quick fishes. It is then, 
if ever, that you taste Joviality to the full significance 
of that audacious word. Your muscles are so agreeably 
slack, you feel so clean and so strong and so idle, that 
whether you move or sit still, whatever you do is 
done with pride and a kingly sort of pleasure.” 





WHEN so a heavy rod shall rise to smite me, 
And sore afflictions come to sear my soul, 
And complications round about affright me, 
And clouds of sorrow from all sides uproll; 
When trial waits my gaze at every turning, 
And chill misunderstanding greets my deed, 
And spite of all the thirst for good that’s burning 
Within my heart finds no responsive heed; 


When sturdy friends I’ve counted on are wanting; 
When enemies rejoice to see me fall; 
And in my troubled spirit gray the haunting 


Fears of a ruin imminent appal; 


When all my days are days of gloom and sadness, 
And where was light no hint of light appears, 
And every hope T hold to seems but madness, 
And they who used to praise now turn to jeers; 


LIFE’S HERITAGE 


BY BLAKENEY GRAY 


Still in my breast, despite its load of sorrow, 
Despite the pressure of o’erwhelming care, 
I sense the thrilling joy of a to-morrow 
Whose dawn shall lighten up the darkness there. 
I sense a moment nigh when, woe abating, 
I’ll tread the path that leads on to release, 
And find a cure for troubles dire awaiting 
Safe in the everlasting atms of Peace. 


For Life and Love so close are interweaving 
That none can live and yet be portionless; 
And days must come with hours all retrieving 


The dreary years of unfound happiness; 


And he whose share of Love is not yet ready. 
Whose measure of its joy is yet unknown, 

Need only keep his Faith both sure and steady 
To come sometime, somewhere, into his own! 
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SCIENCE AND POLAR EXPLORATION 





HE recent professional explorer of 
the arctic or antarctic regions has 
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on which we live. Men may differ 
as to what is important and what is not in these 
discoveries, but the most valuable result to be hoped 
for from any expedition of danger to human life is 
what it may contribute to science in its broadest 
sense. The lives themselves of the men who under- 
take these expeditions are not so important to the 
cause of science. No one ean deny that the fate of 
Scott and his companions was very terrible, and 
there is no doubt that these men were brave and 
went through great physical privation, but just what 
the success of the Scott expedition would have meant 
to science, to the information of the scientifie world, 
if he had sueceeded is questionable. It would have 
meant comparatively little. Seott followed the exact 
tracks that Shackleton had made in a previous ex- 
pedition to the south pole. He was merely pursuing 
the plans of conservatism in his intention to go a 
few miles beyond Shackleton’s record. There are so 
many things in the Scott expedition that are inex- 
plicable from the standpoint of what should have 
wen done that we must not attempt to judge any- 
thing about it until we get the final facts. However, 
aside from the human element of disaster in the 
history of the Seott expedition, little has been con- 
tributed to science by its work. Nor, if Scott had been 
successful, would anything of great importance have 
heen contributed to the information we already have. 


Scott’s Journey Partly Justified 

Of course the journey to the south pole was to 
verify our suspicion that there was land there. That 
discovery will give us geographical information which 
will add to geological science by justifying a sei- 
entific theory that the south pole or the antarctic 
region was at some time joined to the South Ameri- 
can and South African continents. By examining 
the strata and the fauna of this land at the south 
pole we should be able to decide the question. — In 
this respect both Shackleton’s and Scott’s expeditions 
to the south pole were more easily justifiable than 
any dash to the north pole. 

Most of the men whose names have been glorified 
by the world fer their discoveries in the great .ice 
regions that lie north and south on the world have 
heen professionally engaged in their unselfish work. 
Some of them, if not all of them, IT am sure were 
perfectly aware that they would make no great dis- 
covery for the benefit of scientifie men. They were 
quite sure also that their fame would be established 
and that their records in the popular history of their 
iime would make history for themselves. The ex- 
plorer is a peculiar type of man. He is ambitious 
for the limelight. The contributions which are al- 
ways at hand for him Who performs heroic deeds have 
a material bearing upon his choice of a career. The 
man who jumps off the Brooklyn Bridge becomes an 
explorer to the great herd of humanity from_ which 
he leaps. Every one wants to know how he _ felt 
when he jumped, how he suffered, how nearly he died, 
and how he was rescued. All this makes excellent 
reading-matter and is eagerly read. No one cares 
very much whether, by jumping off the Brooklyn 
Bridge, the man has done anything for lumanity 
or for science, or for himself, for that matter. Now 
your polar explorer, your mountain-climber, are sel- 
dom accomplishing more for science than the man 
who jumps off the Brooklyn Bridge. 


Peary Taught Science Nothing New 

Take Peary’s discovery of the north pale, far, in- 
stance. Scientifically it was not at all necessary 
for Peary to discover the pole, which it is assumed 
he did. It had been discovered by science long before 
he began his first series of dashes. We knew exactly 
where the north pole was and we knew that there 
was an ocean there. Peary, of course, verified the 
fact. that we were correct. He discovered the water 
at the north pole, and he thrilled us with somewhat 
unverified information that it was an “ unfathom- 
able” sea. But he had lost his sounding instruments 
before he got a chanee to use them in this water. 
Without desiring to criticize any individual explorer, 
so far as the records are concerned upon which an 
explorer’s veracity is established, they can be manu- 
factured in New York City with perfect accuracy. 


BY WILLIAM HALLOCK 


I can submit a set of figures representing the records 
of an expedition to the north pole right here in my 
office which will be absolutely correct, though I have 
never been there. This fact alone proves that  sci- 
ence has a very thorough knowledge of the surface 
of this earth, and that, in fact, there is very little 
left on it to discover. Poor Cook, discredited upon 
the ground that his figures could not have been so 
accurate if he had obtained them by observation in 
actual proximity to the north pole, may have been 
there, after all. There is no such tliing as an actual 
correct barometric measurement of the height of a 
mountain, for instance, because of the changes which 
affect the delicate measuring instrument. And _ yet 
we find men coming back from mountains they have 
climbed, telling us the exact number of feet of its 
height. This question of the right and wrong in- 
formation supplied by explorers themselves is very 
confusing to the simple scientifie mind. Peary, for 
instance, described having discovered on his approach 
to the north pole some animal tracks, possibly a fox’s, 
which would indicate land near. by, because these 
animals never venture very far away from land, where 
-they must find food. . At the same time, Cook de- 
scribes seeing land, for which he was afterward ac- 
cused of being a faker. Now I do not know but what 
Cook may have seen the land which Peary suspected 
was near by, in which event Cook’s claim to have 


reached the north pole might be reconsidered. As’ 


neither of them determined the exact geographical 
location of this unknown land, however, they con- 
tributed little to science. We knew that the north 
pole was open water; we were sufficiently sure of 
that from scientific information already at hand. 
There was no great excitement among scientists to get 
out there and actually look at the ice. But the scien- 
tific temperament is not “* dashing.” 

T have often listened at lectures by men who have 
climbed dangerous mountains. Their experiences, as 
they tell them picturesquely, have been hair-raising; 
they have thrilled me as they went up and up and 
up, arriving at the top of the mountain, say, about 
live o'clock in the afternoon. And there they left 
me. Nothing w4s said about how they got down 
that night in the dark. The return trip of an ex- 
plorer seems to have no significance. Necessarily the 
chief concern of the world at large about the explorer 
is anxiety to know whether he has reached the point 
he started to explore, which is very often of no inter- 
est at all to science. 


Amundsen the Ideal Explorer 

The man whom I consider an explorer with the 
quiet, scientific temperament best adapted to the serv- 
ice of his work is Captain Amundsen, who located 
the north magnetic pole, an invaluable contribution 
to science. While it was generally known about where 
the magnetic pole should be, Captain Amundsen’s de- 
termination of its exact location will enable us to find 
out whether the variations of the magnetic lines of 
the earth move in unison with the magnetic pole, or 
whether the magnetic pole is stationary when these 
variations occur. Captain Amundsen did this very 
quietly, without any previous announcements of what 
he was going to do or how he was going to do it. He 
just fitted out his expedition quietly and went at his 
work and said nothing till he had finished. 

Now Amundsen also discovered the south pole, 
which has recently been verified by the finding of 
his records by members of the Scott expedition. The 
manner in which he made this “dash” to the south 
pole described exactly his private opinion of the scien- 
tific unimportance of the trip. He made no preliminary 
promises to contribute anything to science by making 
this expedition, because he knew there would be noth- 
ing to contribute. Nor did he announce to the world 
the forthcoming heroism of his proposition. He de- 
sired no advance glory for himself and little after 
glory. He just made up his mind that he would 
like to make a little side trip by a short cut to the 
south pole, and in a sportsman-like state of mind he 
made the trip. This was in the nature of a little 
recreation after the long concentrative work he had 
accomplished in his location of the magnetic pole. 
Among the men who have seen extensive service in 
the aretic and antarctic regions, Captain Amundsen 
has had less to say about the privation and human 
risks of that life than any of his contemporaries. 
His schooling with one of the most sincere of arctic 
explorers, Nansen, seems to have stood him in good 
stead. Doubtless his personal sufferings or risks 
have been of indifferent importance to him = com- 
pared to the pleasure of a successful scientific obser- 
tion. 





IT Am the Rose, the promise of the spring 
That winter’s frosty chains, so withering, 
Cannot avail, whate’er their power be, 
To hold the soul for aye in slavery. 


A messenger to spirits bowed in care, 
The hopeless and oppressed, am I, and rare 


THE ROSE 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS — 


A messenger of love, likewise, am TI. 

I hold the kiss of sun, the zephyr’s sigh; 
Che loving whisper of the breeze that fills 
The lonely heart with life’s divinest thrills! 


And they that pass along the thorny way, 
Their fortunes fallen on an evil day, 


The message that I spread throughout the land— Despite my flaunting pride, they call me good 


Hold fast thy faith! Release is close at hand! 


Because my friendly nod speaks brotherhood. 
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Another case where the return was fortunately 
considerable in comparison with the outlay was that 
of Stefainsson. But in proportion as it was not 
near the pole, it was fraught with human interest 
and was of real value. In proportion as it was not 
spectacular, it was really scientific. The addition of 
a little coast-line in a region where neither man nor 
animal can live is quite different from a systematic 
study of a branch of the human race. 

Amundsen’s plan to float over the north polar sea 
will be far more important to the scientifie knowl- 
edge of the world than anything that has been done 
recently in north polar discoveries. If I were a 
younger man and felt free to make the journey, noth- 
ing would please me more than to apply for the 
position of a scientist with Captain Amundsen’s pro- 
posed expedition, but I must admit it would be chiefly 
a junket to me. 


The Youth of the Race 

The student ef geology realizes by his studies that 
the human race practically only arrived on the earth 
yesterday. The destiny of human life in the evolu- 
tion of the earth itself is rarely imperilled by con- 
vulsions of nature. For instance, if the north pole 
were to take a notion to change its geographical 
position and occupy Manhattan Island, there would be 
a great immigration of people from New York and 
Canada and the eastern states to the south. This 
shift of positions, however, would probably take thou- 
sands of years, so that human life would not be en- 
dangered, but would have plenty of time in which 
to migrate gradually. I mention this to emphasize 
my earlier statement that there is no reason to be- 
come terribly excited when a few men and dogs reach 
an uninhabited part of the world, because their dis- 
covery will consist principally of their own courage 
and endurance or perhaps of some prehistoric skele- 
ton or some alien offspring of the ages. 

The work that men like Stanley or Livingstone 
have done is peculiarly interesting to the human race 
because they have discovered something about our 
selves. But to go to the farthermost end of the 
world where people do not live and where animals 
cannot live is merely a test of human endurance, 
with very often shocking revelations of the dangers 
and sufferings encountered. When men undertake to 
create of themselves a separate community from all 
the world, such as these polar expeditions amount 
to, it seems necessary to establish a severe military 
law among themselves. The shocking revelations of 
the Greely expedition are a case in point. The shoot- 
ing of a member of a party for the ultimate relief 
of the rest becomes necessary if, through physical 
incompetence, he becomes a burden upon the rest of 
the party. The fitness of a man for human endurance 
in the crisis of exposure or hunger or sickness is the 
only requirement of these exploring expeditions. They 
contribute much to the glory of those men who aspire 
to scientilie distinction perhaps, but the scientific 
temperament is not inclined to spectacular heroism. 


Adventure a New Form of Mania 

When T read about the Duke of the Abruzzi climb- 
ing the Himalaya Mountains, I wonder if adventure 
is not becoming a new form. of luxurious mania. 
No one seems to care very much to examine the track- 
less miles upon miles of water in the Pacifie Ocean, 
for instance, and yet there are some interesting 
mysteries to be solved there for science. But the 
professional explorer prefers a far-off place, a trip 
with all expenses paid for several years, if possible, 
all in the cause of science. The amount of money 
that has been spent and the number of lives sacri- 
ficed in these polar expeditions would have been 
much better devoted to more normal channels of 
scientific research. Everything that concerns the 
magnetic currents of the earth, in which there is 
much yet to discover, would be of invaluable service 
to science. There is reason to believe that the axis 
of the earth changes or that it is subject to change, 
and we have yet made little discovery by which we 
might foretell these phenomena. Of course the hu- 
man race has become so merged into one great family 
by the elbow touch which the telegraph and_ tele- 
phone have made that the report which comes to us 
of the disaster to the Scott expedition makes us very 
pitiful and sad, for tle lives of those who have gone 
and for those who are left behind. If, however, we 
are going to consider the deeds of explorers who per- 
sist in discovering places for quasi-scientifie reason, we 
must be reasonable. We must ask whether the pit- 
tance of scientific contribution is sufficient justifica- 
tion for the toll of human life. 


The glowing colors of the dawn are mine. 

The gloried hues of sunset all combine 

To clothe me in a vestiture all blent 

With peace and joy and rapture and content. 


And when the fragrance of my presence seeks 
The spring and summer air, it but bespeaks 
The need of all, in sorrow or in mirth, 
The everlasting sweetness of the earth! 
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THE BOOK OF THE WEEK 


Mr. James Huneker’s “ Pathos of Distance” 


Sa gormandizer of books and a Sind- 
ZY bad of emotional adventure, Mr. 
\ James Huneker is, I suppose, peer- 
\'4) less, and any criticism-that I may 
SW direct against him will very prob- 
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WGA. remember so much of it—it is more 
than any man’s fair share. George 
Moore once to!d him that he did not believe in books, 
that it was better to sit on a fence in the sunshine 
than bury oneself in reading, and that a half-dozen 
books read and reread sufliced for a lifetime. George 
Moore must have said this in self-defense after a 
glimpse at Mr. Huneker’s table of contents. And it is 
absurd to think of Mr. Huneker’s burial in books. He 
never goes down under them as do the learned Thebans 
whose minds seem wholly flattened by the weight. He 
is, rather, a sort of book-furnace of excellent draught. 
Stoke him with almost any book, and there is combus- 
tion. And it is the same way with music, painting, 
the drama, architecture, religion, philosophy, and 
many other things, for there seems no limit to his ca- 
pacity for getting steam up—with too much rattle. in 
the radiators, say his enemies, but that seems a rather 
-aptious criticism. 

In this book, as in its predecessors, he ranges over 
all creation. He is the same eager, restless, beauty- 
gorging person, with infinite hospitality of mind. He 
begins with a tale of Villiers de Isle Adam, and ends 
with the philosophy of Bergson. He lingers during 
several chapters over George Moore, of whom ap- 
parently he has read every word, and whom he vastly 
admires for many reasons, and not least because he 
thumped the public and the critics and his fellow- 
writers, and was pagan enough to live his life—*as 
the odious phrase goes *—and wrote things that shock 
“that ‘refined’ New England school in whose veins 
slowly courses ink and ice-water.” And having packed 
more of George Moore into a few pages than most 
people could get into a volume—including biography, 
anecdote, swift and very skilful summaries of several 
novels, comparisons, analysis, and appreciation—he 
dashes into the tale of his meeting with Helena von 
Doenniges in New York, which brings him to the story 
of Lassalle and Meredith’s Tragi-Comedians; and 
thence he embarks on a long, intimate, and most 
vivacious discourse of Wagner, including things that 
are in the Autobiography and many others that are 
too wicked to be there, and developing the very shock- 
ing thesis that without sexual promiscuity there can 
be but little true art and hardly any music—whose 
makers, it would seem, are in that respect closer of 
kin to cats than to canary-birds. Here Mr. Huneker 
is almost tco rigorous. One would gather that almost 
every time a composer has strayed from the hearth, 
beautiful music has resulted. 

“To write a music drama like * Tristan und Isolde,’ 
to paint in its tones its swirling undertow of passion 
and guilt, demands a poet-composer who must feel 
first, subjectively at least, a tithe of the sensations he 
attempts to depict. The greatest love-story in tlie 
world—for it is more complete and vaster in its conse- 
quences than the unhappy loves of Paolo und Fran- 
cesca—set to the musical-dramatie score, is what 
Richard Wagner accomplished in ‘'Tristan und Isolde’ 
—-and to achieve the gigantic task he underwent the 
tortures of an unhappy love second only in intensity 
to his music. . . . It may have been the lesser Wagner 
whe almost disrupted the Wesendonck household; but 
why should we complain! We are the gainers. Have 
we not a precious possession in ‘ Tristan und Isolde’? 
That is the pagan view, not the ethical one.” 

It is not an especially pagan view; it is quite civil- 
ized and common; and I am not complaining of Wag- 
ner in the least. I complain only of Mr. Huneker for 
laying down the law to men of genius. What is a 
genius but one who ean in imagination far transcend 
his own experience? He must not be expected to par- 
ticipate in all that he describes. To require him to 
commit adultery every time he writes about it is, I 
think, tyrannical. How good “ Tristan und Isolde” 
would have been had Wagner not disturbed the piety 
of any hearthstone, no man will ever know. 

Moreover, in the chapter on “The Artist and His 
Wife,” Mr. Huneker is even more emphatic on the 
opposite side. As to sexual irregularities, he argues, 
there are more “comets and shooting-stars ” among 
the second-rate artists than among the best. If one 
fellow with a “spongy, viscous soul.” with nerves 
“made rotten” by his own conceit, treats his wife 
badly, or if one “ feather-headed female, who has a 
singing voice, elopes with the coachman, the world 
shakes its head and waggishly smiles. Ah, this “ ar- 
tistic temperament!” And he adds “ Life is not ail 
beer and skittles even for the favored artist-soul, 
nor is art a voluptuous hothouse,” and presents a long 
array of “artistic temperaments” that have been 
quite tame and virtuous under the marriage bond. 
That term “artistic temperament,” by the way, throws 
him into one of his rages. 

“ Hawked about the market-place, instead of repos- 
ing in the holy of holies, this temperament has become 
a by-word. Every cony-catcher, pugilist, or cocotte 
takes refuge behind his or her ‘art.’ It is a name ac- 
cursed. When the tripe-sellers of literature wish to 
rivet upon their wares public attention, they call aloud: 
‘Oh, my artistic temperament!’ If an unfortunate 
is arrested, she is generally put down on the police- 
blotter as an ‘actress.’ If a fellow and his wife tire 
of too mueh bliss, their ‘temperaments’ are aired in 
the courts. Worse still, ‘affinities’ are dragged in. 
Shades of Goethe! who wrote the first problem novel 
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and called it Elective Affinities. All decent people 
shudder at the word, and your genuine artist does 
not boast of his ‘artistic temperament.’ It has be- 
come gutter-slang.* It is a synonym for ‘nerves.’ A 
true artist-can get along without it, keeping within 
the sanctuary of his soul the ideal that is the main- 
spring of his- work.” 

After vigorcus chapters on American painters and 
foreign post-impressionists, he rambles again through 
the European art galleries in “ New Promenades of an 
Impressionist,” and ends with a very exciting survey 
of New York architecture. 

“The master-builders!§ They are of our city, build- 
ing not only homes for humans, but dizzy hives for 
supermen—the American businessman is your true 
superman nowadays.” 

He flouts the “futile intensity ” of New York life 
and says the city can boast no dilettanti, and if you 
wish to catch a glimpse of your submerged soul you 
must go into a church, “ where you can overhear youi- 
self.” “Do I exaggerate?” he asks. “ But then every 
one does in New York.” And every one must be in a 
terrible hurry; that is part of the game. The temper 
of the city is “ironically gay rather than cheerfully 




















James Huneker 
CRITIC, NOVELIST, MUSICIAN 


cynical.” There are no old women to be seen. “ All 
the women have grown young; all except the young 
women.” 

lis account of the rearings and plungings of the 
New-Yorker’s intellect makes one a bit nervous, and 
I wonder if the picture is not a little overdrawn. 
Even as to merely physical rapidity a number of 
foreign observers have recently declared their disap- 
pointment. They have said the people did not rush 
about nearly so wildly as in London, Vienna, and 
several other foreign capitals. Some have gone so far 
as to say that the proverbial New York “ hustle” is a 
myth. As to any disturbing activity of mind, Mr. 
Huneker has but to look inside the great majority 
of leading citizens or almost any member of a respec- 
table club, and he will be greatly reassured. They 
may be buzzing outwardly, but inside hardly anything 
is going on. I have this from many people who have 
penetrated into the interior of our most active citizens, 
No speed laws are required for their intellects. Neither 
politically nor artistically is the pace at all dangerous. 
We are deeply absorbed in the “ timely topic,” which is 
generally a safe preventive of our thoughts; our memo- 
ries run back only to last week, and to-morrow’s news- 
papers will surely reinforce our inner calm. Unwrap 
a New-Yorker’s mind from the many sheets of news- 
paper that infold it and you will often find it an 
object quite familiar and unchanged; it often seems 
a domestie utensil, no more exciting than a flatiron. 
It is not true that “we bolt new ideas and invent new 
religions every season.” We merely put them on, and, 
besides, they are not in the least new, but seem so 
just because we have forgotten the old ones. It may 
be, as Mr. Huneker says, that “vou can’t lounge in a 
treeless city,” but you can go to sleep on the intellect 
of almost any well-dressed fellow-citizen as on a 
feather-bed. T do not believe the accusation that the 
intellectual and artistic life of us New-Yorkers is 
impetuous. 

In his chapter on “ Browsing Among My Books ” he 
ranges as usual far and wide, and says much that is 
keen and stimulating. He picks up many amusing out- 
of-the-way things, among others this bit from Chivers: 
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“Chivers asserted that he, Chivers, was the * first 
poet to make the trochaie rhythm express an elegiac 
theme, and the first to use the euphonie alliteration — 
we quote Benton—and gives an extract of his own to 
prove his statement. It is magnificently humorous, 
though seriously meant by the poet: 


“* As an egg when broken never can be mended, but 

must ever 

Be the same crushed egg forever, so shall this dark 
heart of mine, 

Which though broken is still breaking, and shall 
nevermore cease aching, é 

For the sleep which has no waking—for the sleep 
which now is thine.’ ” 


As a critic he is the most thorough-going of impres- 
sionists. Along with Lillian Russell, Anatole France, 
and many others whom one might strangely group, he 
believes that criticism is after all only a one-man 
affair. } 

“Every one criticizes. Never forget that fact. The 
only difference between your criticism and mine is that 
[ am paid for mine. That doesn’t necessarily make it 
better. But the statement is well to keep in mind. 
If you disagree with me, you are only criticizing my 
criticism. But by the same token I may challenge 
yours. 

Ile discusses William James under the title of “ A 
Philosophy for Philistines,’ and Bergson as “ The 
Playboy of Western Philosophy,” and he smites them 
both with many flashing sentences. The pragmatist 
is an apostle of indifference compared with whom the 
agnostic is a mugwump. 

“The agnostic hopelessly dropped his hands before 
the riddles of life, but the pragmatist does not in- 
dulge in such a useless gesture. . . . He is too sweet to 
be true. It tickles the vanity of the man of the multi- 
tude who thus believes that he can think without 
thinking. .... See, says the pragmatist, such is truth. 
A- chameleon ever changing. My truth may not be 
your truth. As there are so many humans on the 
globe, so are there as many truths. Comforted, the 
anxious one may go on dry land to rob, kill, or out- 
rage if his conscience says him yea. But he is then 
an extreme case. He has criminal instincts. 
With such rude souls Professor James does not deal. 
Why should he? But—it may be pragmatism in the 
end.” 

Like many ethers, Mr. Huneker resents the notion of 
James that “the true is only the expedient in our way 
of thinking, just as the right is only the expedient in 
the way of our behaving.” He picks out this and 
other passages of James, and very cleverly argues that 
they may mean too little or too much, and that judged 
by the pragmatist test itself they are of no utility. 
Pragmatism, he says, is “a species of sophistical pick- 
lock that is to open up all the metaphysical banks 
and reveal their bankruptcy.” He does not, however, 
advance any serious objections that James himself 
has not foreseen, James, for example, declares his 
idea very ancient. Mr. Huneker says it dates back to 
the hills. James declares that it is derived from 
many sources. Mr. Huneker says that it bears on it 
the “ deadly trail of eclecticism.” A large part of his 
essay consists in developing picturesquely admissions 
which James has already made without taking note 
of James’s further defensive arguments. The more 
valuable part is that in which Mr. Huneker propounds 
vigorous!y and under various forms the question, 
What is the use of pragmatism? 

“What special call is there to tell those who seek 
the truth that it doesn’t much matter for practical 
purposes what the truth is? Here is your invertebrate 
attitude, notwithstanding its lack of * reality.’ ” 

Philosophy, he says, merely sums the physiologic 
states of the particular philosopher, and quotes the 
definition of Mr. Thomas, “the hazards of my diges- 
tion.” So far as results go, one philosophy is as good 
as another, and 

“Pragmatism is just one more example of meta- 
physical virtuosity in a world already overburdened 
with metaphysics and the common plague of mental 
gymnastics ” 

In a “ Belated Preface to Egeists” he answers cer- 
tain critics who took him to task for his lack of 
“general ideas.” He says he doubts the value of 
*“ general ideas.” and believes, rather, in their “ disso- 
ciation.” He gibes at the demand for neat classifica- 
tion of writers into “ transition periods ” or according 
+o their definitely named ingredients. He declares for 
the philosophie egoists and the mysties. Healthy- 
minded men are not spiritual path-finders. Nietzsche 
saw “terrible” truths that he would not have seen 
had his brain remained normal. He was “* mortally 
wounded ” in spirit, and he “ registered with rectitude 
his symptoms.” The mystics, he says, are to him 
“the sanest folk in a world full of futile sounds.” 
” They have vision, and for that reason write with more 
precision than the rationalists. Nearly all the men 
whom he described in his book Egoists were unhappy. 
Those who returned to religion seemed happy. He 
does not press this argument. He does urge, however, 
that it is a wholesome thing “ to retire to the ‘ seven 
solitudes’ of your ivory tower.” 

“But for those to whom the world is a place to 
collect: bric-i-brac, stale ‘ truths,’ reputations, respect- 
ability, other people’s money, and earth-worms, the 
aphorism of Nietzsche must suffice for an epitaph: 
‘Some souls will never be discovered unless they be 
first invented.’ ” 

With these somewhat threatening words he closes 
his variegated and very entertaining volume. 
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The United Stetes Model Experimental Basin, show- 

ing the general scheme under which the New York pier 
problem of the Hudson River was investigated. 
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Illustrating the effect upon speed 
of a tidal current when the width of 
the channel varies. Plus and minus 
arcas may be produced by a_ vessel 
anchored in a strong current, or a 
ship moving at corresponding speed 
when the tideway is slight. These 
areas of different lateral pressures 
are the prime influences which create 
what is now termed “suction between 
ships.” The relative positions in 
these areas of neighboring craft ei- 
ther draw them together or repel 
them. 
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The section of the Hudson River 
that is narrowest, and where most of 
the big liners are docked on the New 
York side. Ship No. 1 is leaving her 
slip and ship No. 2 is entering hers. 
Each of these vessels is 1,000 feet long. 
A and B are piers that have already 
been temporarily extended beyond the 
Government line; C, a pier as it 
would be if lengthened for a_ ship 
1,000 feet long. This is the portion 
of the river that was reproduced on 
a small scale in the U. S. Model Ex- 
periment Basin. 














A ship being forced to keep close 
to one side of a channel because of 
another vessel following and over- 
taking her. The plus disturbance 
caused by the overhauling vessel 
will push the one we see toward 
the minus area and probably maké 
her run aground, 














Conditions induced by a near-by 
dock and an outside plus area. 

The middle picture shows the 
areas of suction around a_ ship 
passing up-stream. Any narrow- 
ing of the channel might augment 
these sufficiently to snap hawsers 
and create havoc. 
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SOLVING NEW YORK’S PIER PROBLEM 








WA problem of accommodating our 

2x busy river traffic, which has been 
ar agitating the New York Harbor 
MY authorities for some time, has been 
ingeniously tackled by the engineers 
of the United States Army. 

Most cf the big steamers engaged 
in the transatlantic. trade which 
dock on the New. York side of the 
Hudson River have their piers at a point where the 
stream is narrowest. The dock authorities of the 
metropolis had no .sooner finished the building of 
especially long piers for existing.steamships than the 
Olympic and the Titanic were laid down. In order to 
make proper provision for the berthing of these sea- 
going giants it became necessary to extend two of the 
piers each a hundred feet further toward the middle 
of the river. The Secretary of War specifically stipu- 
lated that these extensions should be merely tem- 
porary—the understanding being that suitable docks of 
the required lengths should be provided for perma- 
nently at some other points along the river front. 
Such has not been done, however, and bigger ships and 
longer ones must soon be furnished with berths within 
the harbor. - Again the steamship lines asked that 
piers be ready, and the municipal dock officials pro- 
posed extensions to the existing piers facing Castie 
Point. 

The army engineers declined to agree to this, and 
their reasons were cogent. These governmental ex- 
perts knew that various encroachments upon the river 
and tidal sweep in the past years have astonishingly 
increased the speed of the current passing between 
Castle Point on the New Jersey side and the Chelsea 
decks of New York City. They reasonably believed 
that any further choking of the river’s right of way 
would augment tidal velocities and add both to the 
difficulty of docking big liners and to the hazards of 
navigation for the numerous craft passing hourly up 
and down there. You must know that when the ocean 
sends -the flood tide inland up a river it arbitrarily 
fixes the volume of the water that must be received. 
This quantity must reach its equilibrium of distribu- 
tion within the hours set for the flood-tide movement, 
and, again, when the sea recedes, the ebb flow, plus 
increments from streams, springs, and rainfall, must 
move oceanward to the point of low tide within the 
number of hours established by nature’s forees. Ae- 
cordingly, the volume of water flowing through a re- 
stricted pathway must travel at a higher speed than 
where the right of way is wider and the progress more 
leisurely. Whatever man does to interfere with the 
normal movement of tidal waters invites consequences 
for which he must pay. 

In New York the recent increase in the dimensions 
of ocean liners has reflexively made the usual channels 
shrink by comparison, and to build piers of requisite 
length would aggravate these circumstances. The 
1,000-foot steamship is probably the next development, 
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and we have shown just what would happen if the 
piers were lengthened at the narrow part of the river. 
We also picture some of the dangerous conditions 
that might arise when one or more of these great ships 
are entering or leaving their docks. Drawing a great 
deal of water, they constitute temporary obstructions 
to the normal current flow which would set up serious 
disturbances, and one of the momentary effects would 
be a sudden augmenting of the tidal velocities. Where 
scores of lesser craft are moving in the same waters 
these abnormal conditions might easily endanger both 
life and property afloat. 

In Job, speaking of the leviathan, it is said, “ He 
maketh the deep to boil tike a pot”; and such, in 
truth, is what these modern steel monsters of the sea 
also do. These agitations beneath the surface of the 
water are far more powerful and of wider influence 
than was realized until of late; and it is only recently 
that these phenomena have been investigated scientific- 
ally. One of our diagrams illustrates a_ 1,000-foot 
liner passing across the entrances to piers at which 
other steamships are moored. The arrows indicate 
graphically the alternate repulsive and attractive 
forces created by the moving vessel. Two actual oc- 
currences will serve to give a better conception of the 
magnitude of the energy at play. When the Titanic 
got slowly under way from her dock at Southampton, 
the waters following after her induced a_ current 
strong enough to pull the 15,000-ton steamship New 
York away from her moorings—snapping the heavy 
hempen hawsers as if they were twine. Moving on a 
little further, the Vitanie passed a dock at which 
wreckers were working upon a sunken barge. The 
salvors had the barge gripped in big loops of chain 
and were ready to lift her. After the Titanic passed 
the wreekers started their hoisting, only to discover 
that the barge had mysteriously disappeared. Divers, 
some days later, discovered the lost lighter eight hun- 
dred yards off and directly in the path which the 
Titanic had taken. The suction induced by that 
mighty outward-bound liner was responsible. 

The army engineers were familiar with these inci- 
dents and were, therefore, particularly anxious that 
the interrelation between incoming and _ departing 
liners and near-by piers and passing shipping should 
be clearly demonstrated in the case of the port of New 
York before deciding finally what was to be done. 
Accordingly, Naval Constructor David W. Taylor, col- 
laborating with the military oflicials, began a series 
of experiments at the Model Basin in Washington— 
the tank, pro tem, being converted upon a reduced 
scale into a veritable double of the vexed portion of 
the Hudson River with its flanking piers. A movable 
bottom was installed which could be raised or lowered 
to suit tidal conditions or to represent the different 
draughts of water at various points of the channelway. 
Between the piers models of vessels were placed and 
left free to move under any disturbing influence. 

As we have seen in the case of the Titanic, the force 


of these reactions is largely exerted below the surface 
of the water. In order that a visible indication of 
these perturbations might be had, Naval-Constructor 
Taylor moored in rows little buoys to which were at- 
tached thin rods reaching above the surface of the 
Basin. As the towed model approached these, their 
movements clearly showed the direction and the zones 
of subsurface agitations, and the whole history of 
these actions could be successively traced with strik- 
ing realism. 

Moving-picture cameras were placed at convenient 
points, and records were made of each run of the 
model up er down the basin. In order to indicate 
exactly where the carriage was at every instant of its 
travel, a great dial was arranged showing in propor- 
tionate parts the total length of the run, and the 
moving hand traced the progress. This register 
guarded against any deceptive perspective on the part 
of the cameras. The imaginary or model liner ad- 
vanced down the tank, following the middle of the 
basin, and then in succeeding runs was made to pass 
nearer and nearer to the ends of the piers, All the 
while the cameras were taking records of every move- 
ment, not only of the subsurface buoys, but of the 
other models lying between the docks. 

In this way the whole story of every one of the 
runs was graphically caught, and what would other- 
wise have been far too complex to follow was perpetu- 
ated so that every detail could afterward be studied 
and analyzed at leisure. These runs were agafn made 
with the simulated river bottom at different depths, 
so that it might be learned whether or not the zones 
of disturbances below water were dangerously or 
seriously increased at low tide. Further, the models 
were towed at a variety of speeds representing the 
double effeets of speed on the ship’s part opposing in- 
creased tidal velocities. Of course the water in the 
tank was still—the rate at which the modet was towed 
answering for the twofold purpose of moving liner 
and the tide flowing oppositely. 

In order to make these comparisons a guide for the 
future, one of the experimental models towed was a 
reduced representation of a liner a thousand feet in 
leneth. This miniature craft was put through all of 
the maneuvers which she would naturally have to 
make in approaching and in leaving her dock, and 
her influence upon other models in the fairway of the 
river, and the degree to which these smaller craft were 
affected, were carefully observed. 

The net result of the series of tests has been the dis- 
posal of a thoroughly vexed question in which the 
harbor authorities of New York and the army engi- 
neers held opposing views. The growing size of the 
ocean liner has emphasized the need of greater pre- 
cautions in navigating ships in confined waters and in 
guarding against an increase of the hazards within 
those waters by further narrowing of the tidal paths, 
The wealth of data obtained will have its value in 
solving the port problems of other seacoast cities. 


























THE PASSING OF AN EMPRESS 


THE BIER CONTAINING THE BODY OF THE LATE EMPRESS OF CHINA, BORNE BY 128 BEARERS, ON ITS WAY TO THE HANKOW RAILROAD STATION, TO BE. SHIPPED 


TO THE IMPERIAL TOMBS NEAR HSI LING 
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The Indian players will not be allowed 
to carry knives—the umpires object The new member, just ready to doa 


A few grand- 


stand plays 






“Kill the umpire!’’ 






little “‘sassin”’ at a punk decision 
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The title of this picture is ‘‘ Safe” 
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PARIS’S “HAM FAIR” 


A Singular and Amusing Institution 
of the French Capital 


By J. M. MAGIE 


IMAGINE a street in the heart of Paris 
twice as wide as Fifth Avenue and as 
long as the distance between ‘Twenty-third 
and Forty-second streets. Imagine, also, 
that in the center of the street there is a 
park with trees. On each side of each 
tree is posted a number, which marks a 
booth, and this succession of booths is the 
Féte du Jambon of Paris, or, as the Amer- 
ican says, the Ham Fair. 

It is the place which makes one under- 
stand why Fourth Avenue exists, and why 
the dealers in second-hand articles in New 
York are able to own motor-cars. More 
articles of no use to any one are sold here 
than in any other fair which has come 
within the range of my experience, and in 
no place can be found greater bargains. 

Go to the Place de la Bastille some 
morning in the week preceding Easter, 
and walk up the Boulevard Richard Le- 
noir as far as the Place de la République. 
You will find near the monument which 
marks the spot where the Bastille stood 
many fakirs selling mouth-washes, dental 
pastes, remedies guaranteed to cure all 
diseases; roulette wheels which benefit 
only the proprietors; and then a_ long 
avenue of booths, from which the owners 
rush out with long knives, holding on the 
end a mouthful of sausage, ham, or goose- 
liver. “ Goutez, monsieur, c'est trés fin.” 
Blutwurst, head-cheese, cervelat, some of 
them in tinfoil cases, are hanging or laid 
on plates, and descriptions of the wares 
are unrolled on large wheels. Grotesque 
figures are often used for display. 

Though called the Féte du Jambon, the 
name belies the fair. It is possible to bty 
anything from a Louis Quinze toothbrush 
(second-hand) to priests’ vestments, min- 
iatures, nails, a rusty file without a 
handle, old silver snuff-boxes, colored en- 
gravings, false teeth (showing signs of 
hard wear), silver and silver plate, oil 
paintings, furniture of every desecription— 
all are for sale. The only things which I 
did not see were glass eyes, but I have no 
doubt that they were there. Tobacco, of 
course, was missing, the sale of an article 
which goes by that name being a monopoly 
of the French government. 

There are three French terms which the 
American needs to make purchases. One 
is “Combien pour cela?” another, “ C’est 
trop cher,’ and the third is the shrug, 
which is a matter of years. These are for 
the fair only. The reply to. the first ques- 
tion is usually about twice the real value; 
the second remark brings the response, 
“Combien pour vous, monsieur? Combien 
rous donneriez?” and the third means that 
the matter is finished. It frequently hap- 
pened that my French of Stratford-atte- 
Bowe was detected, or the English which 
my friends used was overheard, and then 
the reply would be: “Ce n’est pas trop 
cher pour vous, monsieur.” 

Six rows of booths, each usually about 
fourteen feet long and six feet deep, 
stretch along the boulevard, and between 
these canvas-sheltered huts a crowd as 
large as that in the department - shop 
section of Sixth Avenue wanders from 
morning until nightfall. It is an annoy- 
ing crowd unless one treats it as a joke, 
and then it laughs with you, because it 
likes to Jangh. It will not get out of your 
way; it will push you out of its way 
without a ‘“ Pardon, monsieur”; but it 
does so because it has been brought up 
that way, and because it would seem 
strange to do. anything else. No one 
seems to take offense, and a smile in Paris 
goes miles farther than a frown. 

An old man, wan, eager-eyed, and 
shabby, bends over a tray filled with coins 
and medals, examining each piece—an ex- 
pert, perhaps, seeking something for a 
wealthy collector. Near by sits the deal- 
er, a fat, phlegmatic Frenchwoman, a 
drum before her. On it lies her déjuener, 
and in an open trunk beside her a dog 
shivers, partly from cold and partly from 
expectation of a share in the meal. 

During the three days which I spent in 
wandering up and down between the tents 
my purchases were as follows: a remark- 
ably well-designed Sheffield-plate candle- 
stick, which cost seventy cents; a pewter 
coffee-pot and tea-pot, both hall-marked 
and of fine shape, though showing signs 
of war, for which I paid a dollar; and a 
cashmere shawl of very old pattern, about 
sixteen feet by eight, torn in several 
places, but beautiful in color-effect and 
design. For this I paid three dollars. To 
obtain such pieces in New York I would 
have paid about $150, and at an antique 
shop in Paris about half that amount. 
One of my friends bought an old Sheffield- 
plate warming-dish for forty cents and an 
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antique French warming-pan for fifteen 
franes. Another member of our party 
picked up a half-dozen old pewter spoons 
for six cents each, and two brass sconces 
with cut-glass pendants, which looked as 
if they had come from an old chateau of 
some French noble. These cost $1.80. 

Let no one go to the Ham Fair, how- 
ever, who either does not know the differ- 
ence between the real pieces and their 
imitations, or who has not a connoisseur 
to guide him. He will be, as the Ameri- 
cans say, “ unmercifully stuck.” I would 
venture to say that one out of a hundred 
thousand articles might attract one’s at- 
tention, and that the chances were either 
that this particular article would be an 
imitation, or that it would be damaged 
so as to make it useless. 

The real bargains are to be found in the 
most unexpected places. Out of a box of 
iron scraps I picked a button three inches 
in diameter, which, after being washed, 
proved to be silver of beautiful design. 
An artist here a year ago found among a 
heap of atrocious paintings one which he 
bought for a few franes. It was a Rous- 
seau and a good one. 

It is always wise for Americans who 
can afford to wear Paquin gowns to take 
old clothes to the Ham Fair, and to speak 
the language which Paragot says every 
Englishwoman uses and nobody under- 
stands. One ought never to pay the price 
asked. The dealers take delight in bar- 
gaining. <A_ studio-hanging, for which 
thirty - five franes was demanded, was 
bought by a member of our party for fif- 
teen. 

Where do all these articles come from, 
and why are they so cheap? One of my 
acquaintances tells me that many of them 
have been stolen, that many are the result 
of forced sales of country estates and have 
found their way to Paris by natural at- 
traction, and that the others are things 
which no one wants. 

There is a pathos over it all. Noble 
old warming-pans, with escutcheons worn 
and dim; rare snuff-boxes that seem to 
breathe silent regret of better days; state- 
ly seonces with erystal gently reflecting 
the sunshine of to-day—all mingled with 
the riffraff of the gutter. It may make 
one think of the France of long ago, with 
its proud aristocracy, and the scenes of 
bloodshed which marked the downfall of 
the empire. Each long Moorish gun, 
Malayan kris, or Spanish stiletto could 
doubtless tell a story of sudden death. 
It. is a thing to start one’s dreams and 
to make one wish that some of these 
hidden stories might be known. They are 
gone now—lost to us, who can only faintly 
catch the gleam of an unknown past and 
ponder over the things that are. 





Gems from the Tombs 


Or the making of curious epitaphs there 
is noend. A recent traveler in the Forest 
of Dean, in England, Mr. Arthur O. Cooke, 
has discovered this one ,to the memory of 
a young man named Yem: 


As I was riding on the road, 

Not knowing what was coming, 

A Bull that was loggered and pressed, 
After me came a-running. 

He with his logger did me strike, 
He being sore offended, 

I from my horse was forced to fall, 
And thus my days were ended. 


“ Logger,” it may be noted, is a block 
of wood attached to an animal to prevent 
it breaking through hedges; such may be 
often seen worn “round the neck of an 
old ewe. There seems a fairly obvious 
connection with “ loggerhead.” 

In the old Norman churehyard at Har- 
row-on-the-Hill, England, a stone has been 
erected to the memory of William Port, 
who was fatally injured in a railway ac- 
cident, in 1847. He seems to have been a 
commuter, as witness these lines: 


Bright rese the morn, and vigorous rose 
poor Port. 
Gay on the train he used his wonted 


sport. 
Ere noon arrived a mangled form they 
bore, ; 


With pain distracted and _ o’erwhelmed 
with gore. 
Kre evening came to close the fatal day 
A mutilated corpse the sufferer lay. 





How Fish Are Drowned 


PARADOXICAL as it may seem, fish have 
been drowned, just as human beings have 
been smothered by a too great pressure of 
air. One experiment consisted in putting 
lish into seltzer water, which brought 
about death by suffocation. If a living 
and healthy fish be put into water recently 
boiled, from which have been driven all 
the gases ordinarily present in distilled 
water, the fish dies in the same way. 
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car can’t skid 


if you ride on 


Diamond 
Safety Tread 


ses Tires 







Won't slip—Won’t slide 
Won’t skid—They grip 


So this time buy Diamond Vitalized Rubber 
Tires with the Safety Tread—you can get 
them to fit your rims at any of the 


&. 25000 Diamond Dealers 


always at your Service 
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Coldwell Lawn Mowers 
HAND, HORSE AND MOTOR 


are to be used exclusively on the 
grounds of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, at San Francisco, in 1915 


The managers of this great exposition wish to 
show the world the best that America can produce 


in every line. 


In the Lawn Mower line they choose the 


COLDWELL Mowers from all the rest. 


So, in previous years, did the managers of the 
Big Fairs in Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo and elsewhere. 


No other Lawn Mower on the market has ever 
received such high and consistent endorsement. 


“Always use the BEST. The BEST is the cheapest. 
Coldwell Lawn Mowers are the BEST.” 


Made in 150 different styles and sizes to suit every 
need. Ask about our patent Demountable Cutters for 


Horse and Hand 
Mowers. Full 
description on 
request, with free 
booklet on the 
practical Care of 
Lawns. Write 
today. 


Philadelphia 





NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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Demountable Horse Mower 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


Chicago 
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FINANCE: 


BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 


Awaiting Investment 


CONTRARY TO THE GENERAL IDEA, ACCUMULATED CAPITAL IN LARGE AMOUNT /S AVAILABLE FOR THE PURCHASE OF SECURIT'ES 


Hk price of*a thing is its value ex- 
pressed in terms of money. How 
much money there is to buy it with 
has a big bearing on the price of 
anything. A copper mine dis- 
covered by a castaway on a desert 
island, for instance, would have 
just as much value as a copper 
mine anywhere else, but would have 
no price at all. What largely detefmines the price of 
a thing, in other words, is the supply of money 
applicable to its purchase. A handsome ostrich plume 
in a little village on the South-African veldt might be 
worth so-and-so-much. The same feather in a Fifth 
Avenue show window, with the potential buying- 
power of a large number of wealthy persons focused 
upon it, would command a price perhaps ten times 
ac great. 

The foregoing reflection is inspired by the current 
discussien as to the amount of capital available for 
investment. A question for theoreticians? Hardly 
that. when you come to consider how important an 
influence on price is the available money supply. Is 
there a large amount of money awaiting what its 
owners consider a favorable opportunity for invest- 
ment in stocks and bonds, or is the country’s surplus 
tied up so that it cannot be used? Answer that and 
you go a long way toward answering the question as 
to whether the present is a time to buy securities or 
to leave tlie market alone. 

That the opinion that there is an out-and-out short- 
age of investment capital has gained wide currency is 
anything but surprising. Day after day the bond- 
market has been registering the lowest prices in years, 
offering the most attractive investment opportunities 
Without arcusing the slightest interest among buyers 
of bonds. Day after day the stock-market has been 
declining to new low levels, unchecked by the slightest 
disposition on the part of investors to take stocks 
out of the market and lock them away. Is it any won- 
der, under the circumstances, that a good many people 
have come to believe that the real trouble is that 
there simply isn’t any investment capital available 
for the purchase of securities? 

First and foremost of the arguments advanced in 
support of this contention is that the extravagance of 
the past few vears has prevented the accumulation of 
any considerable ameunt of money in investors’ hands. 
The automobile alone, it is pointed out, has during 
the past few years absorbed hundreds of millions of 
dollars which would otherwise not have been spent 
hut invested. The whole standard of living has been 
raised, things which only a few years ago were con- 
sidered Juxuries now being accounted necessities and 
being bought by everybody. Look at the things adver- 
tised in the low-priced magazines, runs the argument, 
tle things being bought by the great rank and file of 
people, and then try te figure how there can be any- 
thing saved out of the average income. We are going 
through a period of national extravagance. The 
whole spirit of the times is to spend and not to save. 
How under the circumstances, it is asked, can there 
be any very considerable fund of accumulated capital 
available for investment? 

On the indictment of extravagance the nation 
stands convicted. More money has been spent for 
luxuries during the past couple of years than during 
any similar period in our history. Granted. But— 
and this with a capital B—does it follow that because 
we have been spending money for automobiles and 
talking machines and self-playing pianos and other 
luxuries. we have been saving nothing? Take the 
case of your friend Smith who recently bought a car. 
You knew be was doing pretty well, but his purchase 
of a car surprised you; very likely you have him 
down in your mind as one of those who have “ spent 
their last cent” in this latest form of extravagance. 
But are you quite sure that your friend, in buying a 
ear. has done something extravagant or even uncon- 
servative? Do you really know what Smith has been 
making out of his business during this past couple of 
good years? It is the right thing, of course, in dis- 
cussing Smith’s latest folly with his friends to offer 
to bet that he “had to mortgage his house to do it.” 
But after all, may it not be that Smith knew what 
he was about when he bought his car?—that his in- 
come warranted it?—that even after its purchase he 
may have had a snug little sum to tuck away? Such 
things have been known to happen. After a couple of 
years of good business such as we have had since the 
middle of 1911 they do happen and in thousands of 





CASES. 

No, it is by no means said that because a lot of 
money is being spent on automobiles and other luxuries 
nothing is beine saved. Quite the contrary. Such a 
spending power as this country has shown during the 
past two years reflects substantial business profits, and 
whenever business profits are substantial a large 
amount of money is bound to be saved. To say that 
the country as a whole has been extravagant during 
the past two years is by no means to say that every- 
hody in it has been extravagant. Thousands and 
thousands of people who have made money out of their 
various businesses have spent not one cent more than 
if automobiles and the other luxuries had never been 
lieard of, 

extravagance has cut into the surplus saved and 
available for investment-—that seems to be a fair 
statement of the case. There has been less money 
accumulated in investors’ hands than there would 
have been had this wave of extravagance not swept 
the country, but at that the amount is large.  Busi- 
ness has been active and people have made money. 
Some of them have spent it and some of them have 


not. Making full allowance for the money so. freely 
spent on all kinds of luxuries during the past. couple 
of years, there has been accumulated a fund which 
runs into big figures. 

Where has this money gone? Into securities? Cer- 
tainly not there, any one in touch with the bond and 
share markets will testify. Into real estate? To 
some little extent, up to the middle of last year, but, 
since then, not on any considerable scale. How, then, 
about investment of these funds in fixed forms—have 
they been put back into the business, tied up, so to 
speak, in “bricks and mortar”? Probably not, to 
any very great extent, though that necessarily must 
be a matter of opinion. In the Middle West, perhaps, 
where business prospects have been so favorably re- 
garded, merchants and manufacturers have to a cer- 
tain degree been using accumulated profits to enlarge 
their plants and increase their capacity. But by no 
means can such a movement be said to have been 
general. As a matter of fact, while business pretty 
much the country over has been good for the past two 
years, during the first half of that period we were 
entering the penumbra of tariff revision and, during 
its second half, radical revision was a_ certainty. 
What was the consequence? That manufacturers as 
a whole, thankful though they were for the good 
business they were enjoying, went very cautiously in 
the matter of extending capacity. In plenty of cases 
small plants have been enlarged, but the last annual 
reports of most of the big industrial companies show 
rather a disposition to let free working-capital in- 
crease than to enlarge property investment. Taking 
it all in all, the past year or two have not seen any 
very great amount of accumulated business profits 
put back into “ bricks and mortar.” : 

For several years past the country has made 
money—a good deal more money than it has spent, 
cven with all the extravagance that has been going 
on. Where is this surplus? In the banks. Take the 
Comptroller’s statements of national-bank condition 
since the middle of 1911 and note the tremendous in- 
crease in deposits. With the same degree of plausi- 
bility with which it can be argued that the chicken 
came before the egg it can be argued that deposits 
are created by loans; but to most people who look at 
things in a straightforward way it is evident that if 
there are several hundred million dollars of deposits 
in the banks which weren’t there two years ago, they 
must have been put there from the outside. By 
whom? By the people, of course, who have been 
making more money than they have been spending. 
They haven’t been putting the money into securities. 
They haven’t been putting it into real estate. ‘They 
haven’t been putting it back into their various busi- 
nesses. What they hare been doing is simply to throw 
the money into the bank, awaiting what they con- 
sider a more favorable opportunity for investment. 

Is there any doubt that this is so? Go down into 
Wall Street and ask any investment dealer you hap- 
pen to knew whether his clients are in a position to 
buy securities if they cared to do so. In nine cases 
cut of ten he will tell you that they are; that the 
uninvested balances they are carrying with him are 
larger than they have been for a long time past. 
People don’t want to buy bonds and are afraid to buy 
stocks, you will be told, but by no means is that be- 
cause they haven’t got the money. They have the 
money, all right, but they don’t want. to invest it. 
What they want is to have it available in the bank, 
where, when the opportunity they are waiting for 
comes along, they can get it at a moment’s notice. 

The money is there; there is no doubt about that. 
The next question is as to whether it is being held by 
the banks in such shape that when its owners want it 
back for the purpose of investing it in securities, it 
will be quickly available. 

Call money—that is to say, money of which the 
lender can demand repayment at any time—is loan- 
ing at present at less than three per cent. If a 
merchant wants to borrow money on his “ paper ”“— 
that is to say, if he asks the bank to tie up funds for 
three or four months—he has to pay six per cent. 
This contrast is simply one of the many things which 
show how arixious are the banks to keep their deposits 
in liquid shape. No one knows better than the banks 
themselves that the big deposits they at present hold 
are merely temporary, and that almost at any time 
they may be asked to pay them back. 

A further indication of the same thing is in the ex- 
ceedingly high rates whick the corporations are having 
to pay for money. Just recently the St. Louis & 
San Franciseo Railroad sold three million dollars’ 
worth of its general lien bonds in order to raise neces- 
sary cash. How much was paid for the money? No 
less than seven and a half per cent. But that, it is 
perhaps objected, was for money running over a term 
of years. Very true, but if the money had been bor- 
1ewed, say. for a period of only a year, at how much 
lewer a rate could it have been secured? New York 
Central not long ago borrowed ten million dollars 
on its one-year notes and was forced to pav close to 
six per cent. for the money. Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas has just sold to its bankers an issue of two- 
vear secured notes at such a price as makes it possible 
for the bankers to offer the notes to the public on 
better than a six-per-cent. basis. Long-term money or 
short-term money, it is all the same thing; however 
strong the borrower may be. to get the banks to tie up 
their money te accommodate him he has got to tempt 
them with a high rate of interest. 

Were the banks willing freely to use the deposits 
they hold, would it be possible for prime corporation 
notes to be selling on a six-per-cent. basis? One thing 
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and one thing only makes that possible, namely, that 
the banks do not want to tie themselves up in any 
kind of security, however good. They are merely tem- 
porary custodians, they realize, of a fund of accumu- 
lated investment capital which at any time its owners 
may want to withdraw in order to invest it. Their 
duty, therefore, is to hold this money liquid, so that 
at any time, and without causing disturbance in other 
directions, it can be repaid to those to whom it 
belongs. 

But if there exists such a great fund of accumu- 
lated capital, the question naturally is asked, why 
is not its presence made felt when the market declines 
to a new low level or when one of their new issues 
yielding the buyer a high rate of income is brought 
out? Complete lack of confidence in securities on 
the part of investors—that is the answer. How much 
money there is available for investment has nothing 
to do with it as long as the potential security-buyer 
feels as he does. To the accompaniment of a chorus 
of doleful prediction as to the effect of gold produc- 
tion and permanently higher interest rates, he has 
seen the price of the best bonds decline a matter of 
fully ten points. The standard railroad dividend- 
payers, the stocks which he has been accustomed all 
his life to regard as safe and conservative invest- 
ments—these he has seen driven steadily downward 
as a result of the growing belief on the part of so 
many persons that the railways will not be allowed 
to earn enough money to maintain their present divi- 
dend rates. And as to the industrials, these he has 
seen shattered in price, first by the attempt to apply 
to them the Sherman anti-trust law, and then by the 
attack on the tariff wall behind which they have been 
built up. What has been the result? Simply that the 
investor has been put into a frame of mind where he 
is afraid to buy anything. New York City bonds are 
offered him and he points to the big decline in price 
which has taken place and asks what assurance he has 
that it won’t run further. You suggest stocks of the 
class of New York Central and Pennsylvania, and he 
replies that every one wants te “soak” the railroads 
and that they haven’t a chance to make any money. 
As an objection to the best industrial stocks that can 
be named there is. first, this question of the enforce- 
inent of the Sherman law and, second, the possible 
effects of tariff revision. No, from the investor’s 
standpoint there is no reason why he should rush in 
and buy. There is far more reason why he should do 
just what he is doing—keep out of the market alto- 
gether and let his money accumulate in the bank. 

That is the situation at present—a very consider- 
able fund of investment capital accumulated, but for 
the time being, at least, not available for the purchase 
of securities. Well, then, you hear it said, Of what 
use, from a market standpoint, is this money? Of 
not the slightest use, it is true, as long as it remains 
where it is and its owners remain afraid to invest 
it. But is that a condition likely long to continue? 
Ilas such a condition ever continued long in the past? 
The only thing which keeps this money from flowing 
mto the market, it must be borne in mind, is that 
subtle thing known as “sentiment.” Let there be a 
change in “sentiment,” in what the investor thinks 
the market outlook to be, and quickly enough will all 
this money, from a market point of view at present 
non-existent, beceme available for the purchase of 
stocks and bonds. 

What is needed to bring about the change? Three 
things. Realization, in the first place, that com- 
medity prices and interest rates are not going to keep 
on rising indefinitely—that, as a matter of fact, they 
have already gone about as far as it is reasonable to 
expect they will go. Recognition of the fact, in the 
second place, that even such an anti-corporation move- 
ment as has been sweeping the country during the 
past few years has its limits—that it reaches a point 
after a while where there is a revulsion of feeling, the 
great mass of people coming to see that so to pound 
the corporations is only to pound themselves. And, 
then, in the third place, realization of the fact that 
while revision of the tariff must necessarily exert 
something of a restraining influence on business, to 
imagine that it is something which is going to turn 
present prosperity into lasting depression is very much 
cf a mistake. 

Of these three things the first two, at any rate, ap- 
pear to be somewhere near fulfilment. You still hear 
it said, here and there, that the income-yield on high- 
grade bonds will have to go on an even higher basis 
than at present, but in conservative quarters it is 
very generally agreed that bond-prices are not far 
from bottom. There is still a good deal of loose talk 
aeainst the “trusts” and the railroads, but evidence 
is to be seen on every hand of a popular realization 
that the thing has been carried too far and that it is 
reacting seriously on business. The third bar to im- 
provement in investment sentiment alone remains 
serious. Rightly or wrongly, people are afraid of the 
possible effects of tariff revision. They see business in 
their own line slow down, and, without any way of 
gauging how long the restraining influence is likely 
to remain operative, they fear the approach of a 
period of real depression. It is a natural enough 
feeling, perhaps, and one which can only be overcome 
by actual demonstration that the country can do busi- 
ness under the new tariff as well as under the old. 
The sooner that is proved the better. : 

There is no lack of investment capital. There is 
plenty of it accumulated in the banks. | With its 
owners feeling as they do at present it isn't available, 
but after a while this feeling will change—and then 
it will be available, 
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An Aerial Playground for the Blind 


By W. L. Beasley 


A Group of blind Boy Scouts enjoy an 
aerial playground in New York. This 
novel recreation space has been built on 






































Blind Boy Scouts on the running track 


the roof of the new five-story lighthouse 
just finished by the New York Associa- 
tion for the Blind at East Fifty-ninth 
Street and Park Avenue. This modern 
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structure is utilized as an_ industrial 





training- school and _ social-club house. 
Especial facilities have been provided for 
the physical welfare of the sightless, such 
as a bowling-alley, swimming-pool, gym- 
nasium, ete. The most novel feature, how- 
ever, is the innovation of a fine running- 
track and athletic-grounds for sports in 
general on top of the building. This 
affords the blind a splendid opportunity 
for outdoor exercise, playing games, danc- 
ing, roller-skating, running races — in 
fact, doing practically everything that 
their seeing comrades can do. 

This new departure in educational 
plants was suggested by Miss Winifred 
Holt, the secretary of the New York Asso- 
ciation fer the Blind. The Lighthouse 
Scouts have made her honorary colonel 


Anheuser-Busch 
Will Buy this Barley 


Only the pick of America’s 
Barley Crops and Bohemia’s 
Saazer Hops are good enough 
from vedi to brew and age 


Budweiser 
America’s National Beverage 


The uniform flavor, quality and purity 
of Budweiser remains always the same 
because only the best materials enter 


of their association and presented her our plant 

with a medal. The troop of blind scouts Bottled only at the home 

numbers about thirty-five and was selected plant in St. Louis 

by Sir Robert Baden-Powell to be his 

guard of honor at the great rally given Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
\ St. Louis 





to him by the Boy Scouts of America. 
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They enjoy drill, all kinds of exercise, are 
experts in camp cooking, and clever in 
tying the knots required to be known by 
every scout. They are proficient in the 
knowledge of first aid to the injured. 
One of the accompanying illustrations 
shows a_ picturesque group of blind 
scouts practising first aid in the gym- 
nasium. ‘The other illustration shows a 
band of the blind boys taking a run 
around the wide .running-track. 
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New and old motorcyclists will appreciate 


the COMFORT features of the 1913 















SFndian Motocycle 


The roughest road seems smooth—because the new 
Cradle Spring Frame completely absorbs all 
shocks. No jarring, jolting or vibration. Only 
motorcycle with the automobile system of spring 

















First aid to the injured. All the boys in the photograph are blind 
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The East-Indiamen 


In the early years of the eighteenth 
century the largest ships owned by the 
East India Company were under 500 tons. 
By the year 1770 the size of these ships 
had increased and in 1788 the Warley 
and others of over 1,100 tons were built. 
Commands of these vessels were very 
valuable and were often bought. A mas- 
ter, through pay, commissions, tonnage 
space allowed for trade, and so forth, 
might make as much as $50,000 on a 
single voyage. In 1814 the company’s 
monopoly of the Indian trade was taken 
away and in 1833, by the terms of the 
charter, the China trade was also taken 
from it and the ships were sold. Many 
private firms sprang up and built new 
ships and these modern Indiamen did 
nearly all the “trooping.” Before the 
opening of the Suez Canal, when the 
Peninsular and Occidental was the only 
steam passenger line to India, all but the 
rich and those in a hurry went around 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Passengers engaged a stateroom or part 
of one, provided their own bedding, wash- 
ing arrangements, and furniture. Seamen 
slept in hammocks which were piped up 
into the nettings, thus giving more air 
space in the forecastles. 

The midshipmen also slept in ham- 
mocks, the third mate bunking with them 
and being in charge. The second mate 
and surgeon shared a stateroom, and 
the first mate and commander had _in- 
dividual rooms. All ships were built of 
wood in those days, and for merchantmen 
they were heavily armed. 

A one-thousand-ton ship would have a 
crew of seventy all told, including, be- 
sides the sailors and butchers, cooks and 
euddy servants. The watch on deck would 
number twenty-five seamen, besides mid- 
shipmen and the officers. The midship- 
men were of a better class socially than 
the general run of merchant officers, and 



















devices. 


it was from these that the mates were 
as a rule chosen. 

These ships were frigate built, copper 
fastened throughout. and a vessel of 1,100 
tons in 1860 cest about $200,000. They 
made wonderful passages, as with their 
large crews they could make and shorten 
sail quickly, so that sail was never re- 
duced until necessary, although it was 
considered bad seamanship to lose a sail 
or spar, other than a studding-sail boom, 
through “carrying on” too long. An 
average passage was ninety days, but 
often such runs as seventy to eighty days 
“from pilot to pilot” were made. The 
opening of the Suez Canal sounded the 
knell of the East-Indiamen. 


and construction. 








: For the Neatly Dressed Man 
Fooled by a Bird Ee SS Se es ae 
who keeps his, clothes in good condition, 
Since birds frequenting flowers for yee ipa hens a” le a 
honey or insects are apt to get their heads 66 Pp ; 39 C 
covered with pollen, and since the pollen Nu- antz reaser 
of different flowers varies in color, a bird A distinct economy—a money saver—at 
av I " . 7 - . l i : 1 home or traveling. Creases your trousers, coat 
may yecome vellow-headed, red- 1eaded, sleeves, presses ties, etc., in a few minutes 
»- hes » ite ace } , 10936 without damp rag, ironing board or stove. ot 
blue he aude d, etc +» acc ording to Se ason. a flat iron, but a clever #zachine working automatic- 
This circumstance led to a curious mis- ally with springtension ; self-heating to exact temper- 
take in the case of a New Zealand bird ature and gives a sharp. clean-cut, SuemeNR count, 
? ” o ’ Creasing plates and burner of solid alwomninim, 
a honeysucker and a haunter of flowers. with brass shields, tempered springs and enameled 
In the early summer it visited most fre- includes safety alcohol pour- 
quently the flowers of the native flax, ee sae were Dee 
and later in the year fed chiefly on the weighing only two pounds 
fuchsia. The pollen of the former is red, 
and of the latter blue. Hence in the early 
summer the bird appeared with a red head 
and was named the red-headed honey- 
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is the favorite Afternoon Newspaper of all ciasses 
in Pittsburgh and the well-populated zone it serves. 
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wages and salaries every day in the district covere 
nation serves a vast by the Pittsburgh Sun. ‘Game “‘ there’s a reason” 
multitude of buyers who read | why local advertisers are liberal users of the Sun’s 
rae isements because they be- 1 A dvertising Columns, which resulted in a gain of 
ieve they can serve themselves best : , s ag 

by taking advantage of the many | 665,868 agate lines of paid advertising during 1912. 
commodities offered through nNews= The progressive record of notable 
paper advertising. achievement in advertising and cir- 
culation gains of the Sun during the 
year past tells the story of its value 
and efficiency as the best afternoon 
medium in this territory. 
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Harper’s Book for Young Naturalists | Harper’s Outdoor Book for Boys 


By ALPHEUS HYATT VERRILL By JOSEPH H. ADAMS 
wil help boy collectors to gather and arrange their PRACTICAL book with clear directions how to 
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all are explained. Fully Il’'d. Crown Svo, Cloth, $1.50 net 
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In Commemoration of the 
‘* Titanic’? Dead 


THE lighthouse tower shown in the ac- 
companying illustration forms a corner 
of the new Seamen’s Institute, on South 
Street, New York. It rises all the way 
from the street, and is surmounted by a 
regulation lighthouse with a keeper and 
lantern-gallery, in which a fixed green 
light will shine, visible far out at sea. 
An oval tablet of bronze at the base of 
- tower will bear the following inscrip- 
ion: 





Tuts LightHouse TowER IS A 
MEMORIAL TO THE 
PASSENGERS, OFFICERS AND CREW 
OF THE STEAMSHIP “ TITANIC ” 
Who died as Heroes when that Vessel 
Sank after Collision with an Iceberg 
Latitude 41 deg. 46 min. North 
Longitude 50 deg. 14 min. West 
April 15, 1912. 

Erected by Public Subscription 
1913. 











The total cost of the Institute was more 
than a million dollars, of which sum 
$230,000 has yet to ber raised. The Sea- 

















The lighthouse tower of the new Sec- 
men’s Institute, raised in commem- 
oration of the ‘Titanic’ victims 


men’s Benefit Society and the American 
Scenic and Historie Preservation Society 
were responsible for the obtaining of the 
contributions, toward which the late J. P. 
Morgan gave $100,000 and John D. Rocke- 
feller $50,000. The Institute can shelter 
50,000 men yearly, with lodging for sailors 
and officers at twenty-five to sixty cents a 
night. There are also a chapel, savings- 
bank, nautical school, employment bureau, 
relief society, and lyceum. 





A Map for the Blind 


Ir is reported from the British capital 
that the most remarkable map of London 
yet conceived is now contemplated for the 
use of the blind. It is a map that will 
convey to the sightless, through the sensi- 
tive tips of their fingers, a true mental 
impression of the position of the main 
thoroughfares, the principal places of in- 
terest along these thoroughfares, and the 
means of access to them. This map will 
be “drawn” in relief and will consist of 
a combination of dots and dashes, a 
medium that has already provided for 
the sightless what had before been denied 
to them. 

Already the blind of London are in pos- 
session of the most complete series of 
plans of London’s underground railways 
that are available for public use. They 
are able, by the aid of eleven embossed 
charts, to study in detail the routes of 
each tube system, the Metropolitan and 
the district railways, and can follow with- 
out any possibility of error the complete 
inner circle or the whole network of under- 
ground services. There are even dia- 
grams demonstrating the construction of 
the tubes, and the fact, not always real- 
ized by normally sighted passengers, that 
a tube station is itself a tube, only of 
much greater diameter than that provided 


for the passage of the cars between the. 


stations. 





























The Chemistry of Toadstools 


THE exceptionally large number of cases 
of toadstool poisoning which have oc- 
curred in France lately have led chemists 
to analyze these fungi and publish their 
findings. The moral of these researches 
is the advice that all fungi, except the 
cultivated mushrooms, had better be let 
alone. It is difficult to say which are un- 
wholesome and which are not, for they 
may affect one person injuriously and 
others not so. The chaxyacter of the soil, 
its degree of moisture, the temperature at 
the time of growth, and other factors 
affect the chemical quality of the fungus, 
making serious variations even in the 
same locality. Some species are poison- 
ous when young, but not later. Cholin, a 
comparatively harmless alkaloid, which 
has been isolated from several species of 
toadstool, changes on decay to the deadly 
neurin, which resembles in its action mus- 
carin, the poisonous principle of the scar- 
let fly-cap (Amanita muscaria). This 
amanita takes its specific name from the 
fact that insects die that feed upon it; 
and it used to be made a mixture for kill- 
ing flies by soaking it in milk, which dis- 
solved out the poison. Yet even this 
“ deadly ” toadstool is said to be regularly 
eaten in certain parts of France and Rus- 
sia; and in Siberia it is widely prepared 
for the purpose of intoxication. The 
toadstools are collected in the hottest 
months and hung up to’ dry. When re- 
quired for use they are rolled up and 
swallowed whole. One large or two small 
will, in a couple of hours, produce an in- 
toxication that lasts for twelve to twenty- 
four hours. 

A very near relative of this is the death- 
cup (Amanita phalloides), which, like the 
scarlet fly-cap, is widespread in the United 
States and Canada. This and other species 
contain poisonous and narcotic elements 
which cause a distressing death in at least 
half of the cases where they are eaten. 
The action of the poison on the system is 
chiefly to dissolve the red corpuscles and 
coagulate the blood. The alkaloid mus- 
carin, and probably also phallin, acts in 
precisely an opposite way to atropin, the 
poison of the nightshade (belladonna), 
for it paralyzes the heart, while atropin 
stimulates it, so that the latter may be 
used as a remedy counteracting the for- 
mer’s” effect. Curiously enough, the 
amanita contains a second alkaloid, pilz- 
atropin, which neutralizes the venom Of 
the muscarin; and it has been suggested 
that in those places where the fly-cap is 
eaten this element in the toadstools must 
be relatively large, so that the antidote 
is swallowed with the poison. 

In cases of true toadstool poisoning, 
which can be distinguished by the fact 
that the symptoms do not appear for 
several hours after eating, the only remedy 
of any value is sulphate of atropin, one- 
sixtieth part of a grain to be given hypo 
dermically every two hours. 





The Automatic Lighthouse 


Tue lighthouse-keeper, about whom has 
gathered so much interest and romance, 
is to be driven from his post and replaced 
by an automatic device which lights the 
lamp and extinguishes it without the aid 
of human hands. The inventor is a dis- 
tinguished Swedish physician named Gus- 
taf Dalen, and he has received the Nobel 
Prize. It seems tragic that one who has 
worked to give light to the world should 
now be in darkness. Since perfecting his 
great invention, Dalen has become blind. 

Both the lighting and extinguishing 
power are operated by the action of the 
sun. The light may be from one hundred 
to several thousand candle-power, and will 
work for months without any attention. 

Acetylene plays an important part in 
this invention. Had it not been for the 
discovery of two French chemists the 
Dalen light would not have been pos- 
sible. Raw acetylene is dangerous to 
handle, and not easily controlled. The 
new process renders it comparatively 
harmless in working, and without risk in 
transportation. The acetylene is stored in 
large welded steel cylinders, such as are 
used for compressed oxygen and other 
gases. 

Dalen first invented a flashing appar- 
atus, whereby the light, instead of burn- 
ing steadily through the twenty-four 
hours, was given a characteristic similar 
to that of an occulting apparatus in which 
a revolving shutter periodically eclipses 
the light every fraction of a second, the 

; mechanism being driven by a supply of 
gas from a reservoir. Then he perfected 
what is called the “sun vgive.” 

With the lowering of tne sun in the 
west, gradually the beacon light burns out, 
shining steadily through the dark hours, 

and waning with the breaking of the dawn. 
‘During the day it is entirely extin- 
‘guished. This wizard-like performance is 
due to a blackened bar constructed of a 
material peculiarly sensitive to light. 
This rod presses against a lever which 
, Closes a valve through which the gas passes 
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into the flashing apparatus. Light causes 
this sensitive bar to expand longitudinally, 
and as the day breaks it gradually closes 
the valve till it entirely shuts off the 
supply of gas. The waning sun, causing 
the bar to shrink, gradually opens the 
valve and liberates the gas, so that it 
can again pass on to the flasher. 

It will be readily seen that this light 
adapts itself perfectly to different seasons, 
and it has been proved that not one foot of 
gas is wasted. 





The Breadfruit Tree 


One of the gifts of the Eastern tropics 
to the Western is the breadfruit, which is 
now extensively planted in the West 
Indies. This can be done only by cut- 
tings, as the cultivated variety develops 
no seeds; in the wild form the chestnut- 
like seeds are eaten, but the pulp is dis- 
regarded. The tree is of moderate height, 
but spreads a broad crown of large, ragged- 
edged, glossy leaves, making an excellent 
shade. The fruit, which is a compound of 
the massive clusters of blossoms, is about 
the size of a cocoanut, and is incased in a 
rough rind. This, when baked in hot 
embers, or in an oven, broken open and 
scooped out with a spoon, tastes like 
mashed potatoes and milk, or like sweet 
bread, which it also resembles in appear- 
ance. It is a little fibrous toward the 
center, but elsewhere is quite smooth and 
“ puddingy.” Sometimes a curry or stew 
is made of it; and it goes well as a vege- 
table with meat or gravy. “ With sugar, 
milk, butter or treacle,” Wallace wrote, 
“it is a delicious pudding, having a very 
slight but delicate and characteristic 
flavor, which, like that of good bread and 
potatoes, one never gets tired of.” It is 
also highly nutritious. The genus (arto- 
carpus) contains several species, one of 
which, the jackfruit, is also cultivated 
for eating. The timber of the tree is 
also useful, the bark can be prepared for 
a sort of cloth, and the sap forms, when 
boiled with oil, a mucilaginous liquid very 
useful for making the seams of wooden 
pails, canoes, and the like, watertight. 





Caviar 


FRESH caviar, or sturgeon roe, is of a 
light color and is contained in a membrane. 
The caviar is cut out and placed on an 
iron sieve, through which it is rubbed 
earefully without breaking the grain, in 
order that it may be rid of any refuse. It 
falls into a preparation of brine. and 
after remaining therein for three or four 
hours is emptied into a sack, when the 
brine gradually drains off, leaving the 
caviar ready for consumption. For local 
consumption, or when it can be kept con- 
tinually on ice for a few days, the slight 
salting is omitted. 

Salted caviar is prepared in the same 
way as fresh, except that the brine is 
stronger and the caviar remains one day 
in the sack to drain, after which it is 
pressed to get rid of the brine. For the 
production of good caviar the brine must 
be boiled and cooled. 

Red caviar is produced from the taran 
fish. The roe is cut out and thrown into 
a preparation of brine made of nine 
pounds of salt and twelve drams of salt- 
peter. It is then carefully mixed and all 
the refuse is cleaned off, when it is ready 
for packing. 

For about a month this caviar is soft, 
but it gradually becomes solid. For good 
results cold weather is required and the 
roe must be taken out of the fish the day 
it is caught. This caviar is more perish- 
able than the black. Whole roe red caviar 
is prepared from the fish soudak. It is 
strongly salted and carefully packed to 
keep it whole. 

Most of the caviar comes from Russia. 





A Wooden Orchestra 


THERE has been found in Brianza, in 
Lombardy, a unique orchestra, or, more 
properly speaking, a band, the instru- 
ments of which are all made of wood. 

The pipes are made of reeds, and are 
fastened together side by side after the 
fashion of those seen in pictures of the 
god Pan. Each man plays pipes of a dif- 
ferent size and length, the bass pipes often 
being several feet long. Besides the pipes 
are other instruments, such as drums, 
flutes, French horns, and even a rude at- 
tempt at a trombone, but all.are made of 
wood. 

The members of this odd band are all 
quite ignorant of music—that is, they have 
no knowledge of the written score. But 
they must have a quick and sensitive ear 
for harmony, since their entire répertoire 
istlearned from hearing. Strangely enough 
these most primitive of musicians often 
learn their selections from that most 
modern of inventions, the gramophone. 
The musie produced by this strange band 
has a curious, weird sort of effect, but is 
not unpleasant. 
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Try One of Our 
Dry Varieties 


Martini—Regular 
Martini—Dry (medium) 
Martini—Brut (very dry) 
Manhattan—Regular 
Manhattan—Dry 
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Attractive Tours by All Routes, escorted or independent 
as preferred. Widest choice. Inclusive fares. Best 
tour-leaders. Small groups. Uniformed interpreters at 
stations and ports. Steamship Tickets by All Lines. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York, or 
Boston, egg ey nom Chicago, Montreal, 
Toronto, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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New Jersey Coast 








These summer playgrounds of 
See the American people are 
oats : -made* easily accessible from 
| all parts of the country by 
the comprehensive and con- 
venient train service of the 
-Pennsylvania System. - 


They are all described in the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Summer Excursion 
Book, copies of which may be ob- 
tained free of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Ticket Agents, or they will 
be sent postpaid on application by 

. Jas. P. Anderson, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 








i Whittier Inn 


Sea Gate—New York Harbor 
An Ideal Hotel Home 


for Summer—Open from 
May to November 


The Inn s situated in a private 
park maintained by the local cottage 
community. 

Rooms with private bath and porch. 

Rooms are available in nearby 
cottages to those who prefer them, 
service and privileges of the Inn being 
the same. 

Entire cottages (including Hotel 
Service) may be leased for the season. 

A clean broad beach with ample 
bathing facilities. Tennis, baseball, 
rowing and sailing. 

Private boat service to and from 
New York City. Also frequent train 
service to Brooklyn. 

Telephone Garage 

A Delightful Place—Just 45 Minutes 
by Private Boat from New York 


Rates and Booklet Upon Application 











-——Spend Your Vacation on 


Quaint Cape Cod] 


Seashore, Woods and Country. 
Splendid fishing, yachting, bathing 
and golfing. Cool breezes always. 
Send for “Quaint Cape Cod.” It’s free 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


Room 896, South Station, Boston. 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD R. R. 



























Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 


SW. ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 








Light-measuring Bacteria 


In the world of bacteria there exist 
many wonderful and curious features and 
processes. For instance, there is photo- 
taxis—the influence of light upon the 
movements of these simple living organ- 
isms. There is a kind of bacterium, 
shaped like a very minute rod and of a 
purple color, which exhibits this influence 
of light in a wonderful way, so wonder- 


ful, indeed, that men of science have 
termed it “the light-measuring bacteri- 
um.” Should a drop of water contain- 


ing bacteria of this family be placed un- 
der a microscope, and a narrow beam of 
light be thrown upon any part of the 
field of view, the organisms immediately 
flock to the illuminated spot until, by 
their presence in great numbers, they im- 
part to that part of the water a color 
like that of wine. 

Moreover, these bacteria disgriminate 
between colors, for when there is thrown, 
instead of a beam of white light, a micro- 
scopie spectrum into such a drop, the 
bacteria avoid the purple and crowd into 
light of that color that is absorbed in 
passing through their bodies. 

Another bacterium, the eulena, of a red 
or orange color at the forward end, in- 
variably advances toward blue light when 
a choice is afforded it among the colors 
of the spectrum. 

Still another phenomenon in the world 
of bacteria is that which scientists know 
as “chemiotaxis.” This depends, not 
upon light, but upon the presence of 
chemical agents. An instance of this is 
furnished by the behavior of the common 
bacterium fermo when a little oxygen is 
disengaged in the water drop containing 
it. Immediately the organisms flock to 
that part of the water where the oxygen 
is being liberated. In similar fashion 
other organisms are attracted by sugar 
or by acid. 

A most wonderful that of a 
kind of plasmodium called Badhamia, an 
organism that consists of transparent, 
structureless, living material that spreads 


ease 18 


itself along a wet surface. When a bit 
of fungus is placed near the edge of 


this flat, shapeless, yet living thing that 
part of the Badhamia that is nearest be- 
comes greatly excited, and streams of 
living material begin to flow through the 
mass toward that point. Then the organ- 
ism begins to grow out toward the fungus 
and gradually envelops it, and the opera- 
tion ends with the absorption of the 
fungus. 

These curious phenomena convey to us 
a new interest, when it is learned that 
what we call “ inflammation” is a result 
of chemiotaxis. Whatever disintegration 
takes place through injury inflicted upon 


any of the living tissues of the body, 
certain organie cells that exist in the 


blood and other fluids congregate at the 
inflammatory center and feed upon the 
products of disintegration. It has, there- 
fore, been suggested that these * chemio- 


tactic cells” are like seavengers in the 
blood, which tend to free it from in- 
fection. 


Swords of the Orient 


Tuk manufacture of the exquisite 
swords of Japan is attended by curious 
religious ceremonials. On the walls of 
the houses in which the work is done are 
representations of the god of the sword- 
makers and the chief goddess, Ame Terasu. 
There are also rectangular bits of prayer 
paper and ropes of straw-—charms to keep 
away evil spirits. No woman is allowed 
to enter the place, since the presence of 
women is supposed to be conducive to the 
eppearance of demons, who would cer- 
tainly bring disaster to the honorable 
sword. Prayer is offered before the work 
begins, and various religious rites must 
be performed before any one of the swords 
can be declared well and truly made. 

Just before the final polishing and 
sharpening of the swords they are offered, 
one by one, for the blessing of the sword 
god. The weapon is placed in front of the 
kakemona on the wall, with an offering 
of sake, rice, and sweetmeats, after which 
prayer scrolls are read and a blessing on 
the work is invoked. 

Wherever the making of metal swords 


may have originated, the chief fame be- 
longs, of course, te Damascus, where these 
weapons have been made from time im- 
memorial. But almost equally famous 
are the swords of Khorassan. The best 
astern blades are, however, at least 
equaled to-day by those of European 
manufacture, which is evident when we 


note that Eurepean swords are often met 
with in Asiatic hands, though in most 
cases they have been remounted in Eastern 
style to suit the fancy of their owners. 
The particular treatment of the steel 
used tor the manufacture of Asiatic 
swords had not a little to do with the 
reputation for the latter, for the damas- 
cening, or “watering” of choice Persian 
and Indian arms gives a most attractive 
appearance to the work. Much the same 
thing was in evidence in the making of 
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Store For You? 


. Why not give your- 
self a real vacation 
this year. 


Not only for a week 
or two, but the whole 
summer through — yes, 
and next summer and many 
more to come. 





Get a motor boat and know the 
thrills and the exhilarating sensations 
of a real sport—get the solid enjoyment 
and pleasures of motor boating. 


Show your family and your friends 
what a wonderful and splendid sport 
motor boating really is. 


Motor boats are safe—simple and easy 
to operate—the up-keep cost is wonder- 
fully low, simply gasoline or kerosene and 
Jubricating oil—and with a Gray Motor 
for power you have an economical and 
dependable outfit. A small boy or a girl 
can handle the ordinary family launch 
with perfect ease. 









The first cost is lov—you can get a 
mighty good, comfortable and safe motor 
boat for a very nominal sum. 


Our Boat Buyer’s Service is 
For Your Special Benefit 
We can undoubtedly help you in get- 


; ting the right boat at the right price. 


Write us about your needs—tell us what 
kind of a boat you are interested in and 
how much you wish to invest in an out- 
fit—get our boat builders’ catalog and 
the benefit of this special service. 


A Gray Motor in Your Boat Means Absolute Satisfaction 





Boat Catalog Free 
We will gladly send you a copy of our 
boat catalog which illustrates and describes 
boats of many different types and sizes and 
gives prices of complete outfits with Gray 
Motors installed. 


One of The Specials From 
Our Boat Catalog 


g 


Ft family launch—a well made, com- 
18 fortable boat, will carry 8 people with 
A splendid outfit for in- 
land lakes and rivers and for use at 
your summer home. Complete outfit 


equipped with a 3 H. P. 
GRAY MOTOR .... $142.50 





comfort. 














iray Motors are standard the world over and 
are made in sizes from 3 to 36 H. P.—1, 2 and 
3 cylinders. For canoes, row boats—family 
launches, speed boats, work boats, yachts and 
cruisers. 
6 H. P. Guaranteed to de- 
velop 7H.P. A wonder for 


by. power and economy. Price 
with complete out- 89 50 
fit, ready to install Py, inne 
H.P. Guaranteed to 


develop 4H. P. Price 
with complete outfit, 


ready to install 55 
mpoat 5 3: 


Write today for our big engine 
book M and boat catalog B 


Over 1000 dealers sell Gray Motors and give 
Gray service. We have complete service 
stations in the large cities and boating centers 
throughout United States and Canada and can, 
without question, give our customers the finest 
service in the world. 


GRAY MOTOR CO. 
532 Gray Motor Bldg. | DETROIT, MICH. 












“ Damascus ” gun-barrels until it was dis- 
covered that fluid steel was preferable for 
the latter, at least from the manufac- 
turer’s point of view. 

In the case of sword steel the “ wa- 
tered” effect is produced by a process of 
crystallization, so that when the metal is 
forged out a more or less regular pattern 
is seen running through it. The effect is 
pleasing to the eye, though it is said that 
the quality of the metal is neither better 
nor worse for being treated in this fancy 
manner, ‘ 





The Horseshoe 


Ir is not particularly difficult to guess 
why lovers of horses came to adopt the 
horseshoe as a talisman against misfor- 
tune. Horses were held to be especially 
susceptible to the machinations of witches. 
If precautions were not taken these mis- 
chievous creatures would ride the horses 
at dead of night over the hills, and when 
the owner came to the stables in the 
morning he would find his animals in a 
lather and utteily exhausted. A_horse- 
shoe placed over the stable door was be- 
lieved to ward off such evil. 

There is no superstition more deeply 
ingrained in all classes of society than 
that which pertains to the horseshoe. As 
an emblem of good fortune it holds pride 
of place. Nelson did not disdain to nail 
a horseshoe to the mast of the Victory. 
In the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the horseshoe was highly prized, and 
there were few mansions where it was 
not displayed, while humbler folks were 
at great pains to fasten it over their 


doors. 
In Greece and Rome horses were not 
shod. The ancients were content with 


wrapping fiber cloth round the feet of 
their horses in cold weather, or when it 
was necessary to pass through miry dis- 
tricts. Instead of devising horseshoes, 
they turned their attention to hardening 
the hoofs of their mounts. Nero, how- 
ever, who ever strode to outdistance his 
contemporaries, caused his horses to be 
shod with silver, but no nails were driven 
into the hoofs. The practice of shoeing 
horses by driving nails into the hoofs 
was introduced into England by William 
tiie Conqueror, but for centuries the prac- 
tice did not gain much headway. 

The Indians, who had no superiors as 


horsemen, never thought of shoeing their 
mounts in any way, and yet they were 


capable of performing remarkable jour- 
neys over the most difficult country. 
Nven at the present day in Japan the 
modern horseshoe finds a strong com- 
petitor in the old-fashioned sandals made 
of straw, which are fastened to the horse’s 
hoofs very much as they might be to a 
man’s feet. 





Freezing a Mine Shaft 


LECENTLY, at a colliery in England, 
there was presented an engineering prob- 
lem of considerable difficulty. In sink- 
ing a shaft water had been encountered. 
It was being pumped out at the rate of 
seven thousand gallons a minute, and it 
looked as though the engineers would be 
beaten. But, luckily for the colliery, cer- 
tain Germans came to the rescue with 
their freezing process. They bored holes 
around the shaft to a depth of four hun- 
dred feet. These holes were then lined 
with steel tubes and an inner tube was 
inserted down which brine was pumped 
from the freezing-point. The result was 
that the intensely cold brine converted 
all the water, sand. and bad ground into 
a frozen mass. The sinking was then 
continued through the ice wall. When the 
bottom of the ice had been reached, iron 
tubing plates were fixed and the water 
thus held back permanently. 

When the work had been completed 
warm water was pumped down the tubes 
to thaw the ground gradually. The frost 
wall was of such strength that to thaw 
it required a period of about three months. 





Electricity in the Preparation 
of Peat 


For a long time peat was made into 
coal, or coke, for fuel by a slow and tedi- 
ous process based upon air drying. But 
the steadily increasing demand for peat 
led to the invention of retort ovens for 
drying peat, which ordinarily contains 
eighty per cent. of water. ‘The ovens are 
heated by the ‘burning of the gases given 
off by the peat itself. Not long ago meas- 
ures were adopted in England to combine 
mechanical and electrical processes of 
drying and carbonizing. The fresh peat 
is placed in rotating cylinders, where the 


centrifugal force, aided by an _ jnterior 
heating device, expels nearly all the wa- 


ter. Electrodes connected with a dynamo 
are then inserted in the cylinders, and the 
current carbonizes the material, which is 
afterward pressed into briquets. 
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By WILLIAM DEAN HOWEL 

& Maze By MAY SINCLAIR ad on = 
¢3 “ A good story, vivid and interestin =] 
ates 4, : & FF 
ts Mis: a oe = oe _—_ from beginning to end....A penetrat- {3 
eS aggre faith full oo dl aes re it ing psychological study, a faithful ree- = 
- ee Ps ympat y ord of intellectual and spiritual activity. ma 
p pain “vo Fs Be jong sili als ese i «eee yoy historical document, 4 
1 : setti m f j ati ped 
and her characters live. She has never ing down for the information of (3 


done this before. Artifice has now given 
way to reality, and her novel now be- 
comes a story of things as they are and 
humanity as it is. The promise of 
‘The Divine Fire’ and of ‘The Help- 
mate’ is now fulfilled. At last Miss 
Sinclair has found _herself.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


The Opening 
Door By JUSTUS 


MILES FORMAN 
AUTHOR OF “‘ THE UNKNOWN LADY,” ETC. 


It looked like a new heaven and a 
new earth as the door opened for this 


2 

girl, for beyond the threshold was a | ynafraid. The American filibusters, the guerillas, the Tackling — a. 

new life of reality. She passed into it : ‘ ‘ = ‘ GEORGE 
: : : Apaches and the loyal Yaquis are alive in this alluring ° LEE : 

—and so did the man. The newness “ga d Pog, Pct I tiful atrimony BURTON 
became instantly electric for both of | Purple-sage country, and so 1s Mercedes, a beautitu ; 
them—modern life lived at its fullest. | Mexican girl. Critics tell us that romance is coming back This story is written “to the men and ; 
Mr. Forman tells in these quick pages again. It has come back—in this new tale of Zane Grey’s. girls who love each other more than , 
a brilliant story of New York to-day, p 1 7 ease and show and sham.” It shows F¥ 
Sid 6 ake aaah ick a Illustrated by Douglas Duer. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.30 net | S'° aac ge esha ong 4 
this by far his most interesting novel. é requires bravery and endurance of a | 
Frontispiece. $1.30 net different sort from that of the football $3 
field to tackle matrimony on eighty a4 
e dollars a month—plenty on the man’s $3 
The Soj ourner part; still more on the woman’s. mi 
By ROBERT D. ELDER Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.00 net i 
Here is a man, his life threatened Ouse B Si é3 
with ruin because of a woman’s selfish- r * 
ness and pride, who believed that the y I The Mystery $F 
Golden Rule would work. It was a ( ILBERT P ARKER é3 
chance and a big one. Before he found of the Barranca és 
whether it would or not the man came : rf 
. grips ee bigs and “‘T have been reading with entire pleas- By HERMAN WHITAKER i 

est to do it. as re came a . ‘a ‘ “ e edie pe 
eet cokatailiin ok tinue slik bas, | and delight his new novel, The Judg AUTHOR OF “THE PLANTER 
for the reader of this remarkable novel, | ment House.’””—CLEMENT SHORTER in “Tt is timely on account of the revo- EF 
the glory of a new dawn breathing | The London Sphere. lution now going on in that country, $3 
through it. “Brilliant and powerful, worthy of its author’s proved | and no reader can complain that the $3 
Illustrated. $1.30 net gifts. War and passion make it a legitimate melodrama. yeniees lacks in action 2 interest, ks 
L nd hate keep it impressively human.”—N. Y. World. | Something every moment of the time. 

Th N t By REX Kore . : ; . F a P itt y th th 1 eae —Richmond Times Despatch. 
e e BEACH 4. mignvy good | Ory, WH 2 near Pee © cleverness - ... ‘Mexicans, he holds, do not want ¢3 
a construction and mastery of English that have made its | the kind of government that Ameri- é 
A good story it is, full of movement | guthor famous.”—N. Y. American. cans, English, and Germans have. £3 
—o — and paar ‘Never has Sir Gilbert written a novel more filled with ih ane the ee - pe 

: ae —s } ‘ 1 } ‘ Ta ww . TOV, and Aztecs, anc 1e1Ir Dlood speaks mm 
with a rush that never for a moment | Keen and poignant sense of life than is this story, woven their beliefs and acta.”_N. y. World. E 
velaxes.”"—N. ¥. Tribune. of London and the veld, of England and her policies, Fecntiosiean: . Pett tun Clik. @120-ae = 
“And there is a description of a | South Africa and her struggles during the Boer War. . . . ee ene eee t 
_— —e be 7 mer one er vi It is a thrilling, majestically moving story.” —N. Y. Times. 3 
e most powerful pieces of writing tha a Fad, 
Soca Sik wacemnnla’ 4h ue for cee Tilustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net { he Dragoman ‘7 
time.” —Manchester Courier, England. By GEORGE K. STILES 2: 
“A rattling good tale.”—N. Y. Times. — ° e 3 
“You will find no peaceful slumber h \ \ S f P d It is a love story. The heroine isan #% 
until you have read the very last line.” e In O r 1 e American girl. The hero is a young ef 

—Detroit Journal. ‘ 


Tilustrated. Post 8vo, $1.30 net 


Greyfriars 
Bobby 


By ELEANOR ATKINSON 


“Dear MapamM,—The account you 
give of the association of the ‘Grand 
Leddy’—by which term in its fullest 
meaning you very perfectly denote the 
late Baroness—with the historic little 
dog is so charmingly written, and re- 
vives so many memories which are dear 
to me, that I cannot refrain from writing 
to you on the subject... . 

“T only wish she could have read it 









B 
ZANE GREY 


Author of “‘ Riders of the Purple Sage,’ etc. 


‘*S-s-h — steady — keep 
quiet and follow me’’—so, 
treading softly with a new 
guide, we vanish into the 
night — into adventure 
along the Arizona-Mexico 
border in search ot desert gold—and we find life free and 


By LOUISE 
KENNEDY 
MABIE 


“For once at least the pub- 
lisher’s announcement on the 
slip cover of a work of fiction is 
a statement of fact. ‘The 
Wings of Pride’ is ‘a remark- 
able first novel.’ It would bea 
fine tenth novel from an old 


4] “A novel of strong appeal, de- 
lightfully written and featured 





hand.’’—The Press, New York.’ 


future generations the manners and 
thoughts of the provincial Americans 
who lived in the Middle West in the 
days immediately after the Mexican 
War.”—N. Y. Times. 

“Whoever reads ‘New Leaf Mills’ 
leisurely will find that Mr. Howells’s 
rhetorical hand has lost none of its in- 
comparable skill, and that he is still an 
analyst of the human mind and a master 
of English style.”—Boston Transcript. 

“One of Mr. Howells’s most readable 
books, and forms an oasis in the desert 
of popular, or rather of prevalent, fic- 
tion.” —Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 
Crown S8vo, Green Cloth Binding, $1.50 net 


Englishman. The scene is Egypt— 
not the Egypt of hotels and tourists, but 
the, grim hinterland of the upper Nile, 
where strange thirgs happen and few 
white men ever venture. The East 
and its mystery, the inner workings of 
international diplomacy, the mighty 
power of Mohammedanism, are all 
elements which make the story one of 
extraordinary and fascinating interest. 


Post 8vo, $1.30 net 


The 
Necessary Evil 


By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY 


Frontispiece. 
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all; and I am sure her eyes would have 
moistened at your sympathetic biog- 
raphy of the small but important per- 
sonage on whom she lavished so much 
affection, and subsequently no small 
honor. She would have thanked you 
from her heart for the book because it 
gives, by an unusual and attractive 
method, form and effect to the ethics 
and sentiments which made her love 
and protect animals.”—Mr. Burpert- 
Coutts to Mrs. ATKINSON. 


Frontispiece. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.20 net 


by careful character portrayal.” AUTHOR OF “ THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 4 ‘‘ Her story 
complete is a charming one, and, 
being Mrs. Mabie’s first extend- 
ed work, it makes its author’s 
appearance among the day’s novelists a real event.”—New 
York World. { ‘Its broad, human sympathies betray the hand 
of experience rather than that of the novice.” —St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. § ‘‘ The book is extraordinarily well done. We'll hear 
more of its author.’’—Post-Standard, Syracuse, N. Y. { “ It is a 
first novel of rare power.’”’—The Globe, Boston. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 
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The play is ten times more stirring 
than any novel or rhetorical argument. 
Mr. Kennedy has the knack of telling 
the truth in a way that startles and 
shocks, but never disgusts. This play 
expresses just what the author thinks 
—what every one thinks in his heart— 
about the social evil—and_ expresses-it 
with extraordinary directness, clean- 
ness, and poetic elevation. 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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You Are Welcome 


If we could induce every one of the hundred million persons 
in this country and Canada to visit “’The Home of Shredded Wheat ”’ 
and witness the process of making Shredded Wheat Biscuit and Triscuit 
we would not need to print this advertisement—or any other advertise- 
ment. Nearly one hundred thousand visitors from every habitable 
portion of the globe pass through this factory every year. They are 
impressed with the beauty and cleanliness of the factory. They are 
convinced of the wholesomeness, purity and nutritive value of 


Shredded Wheat 


You are invited to come and see us make Shredded Wheat. If 
you eat it you will like it better after seeing how it is made. It is the 
one universal staple cereal food, eaten in all lands, always clean, always 
pure, always the same. It is more wholesome than meat or starchy 
vegetables in Summer. Delicious for breakfast when heated in the 
oven (to restore crispness) and served with milk or cream, or for any 
meal in combination with berries or other fresh fruits. 


THE ONLY CEREAL BREAKFAST FOOD MADE IN BISCUIT FORM 
Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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